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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this book is to define the fundamental prin- 
ciples of orderly thinking and intelligent action, and to show 
how college students can successfully use these tested principles 
in arriving at satisfactory solutions to the various problems of 
life planning. 

The book is based on case studies of thousands of under- 
graduates and graduates of more than a hundred leading col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States. 

The earliest studies, prior to 1932, were made while the 
author was on the research staffs at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, The University of Chicago, and The University of 
Texas. 

Since 1932, intensive long-range continuing studies of indi- 
vidual cases have been carried on at the National Institute for 
Straight Thinking among college undergraduates and college 
graduates who have come to the Institute for personal counsel. 
These studies consist of comprehensive testing and observation 
of individual cases, by the personal conference method, over an 
eight-month period, followed by periodic check-ups year in and 
year out. As a result, we not only know what many college 
students shought they wanted to do careerwise while they were 
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in college. We also know what they were actually doing five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years after graduation. 
This book can be used in four ways: 


1. Any college student interested in planning his life in ac- 
cordance with accepted scientific principles can use this book as 
a guide for the solution of his immediate problems, and then 
use it as a reference book for the rest of his life. For here are 
specific procedures which lead to self-discovery, self-expression, 
and economic independence, In fact, anyone who follows the 
principles and practices recommended, is bound to enjoy a more 
pleasant and more productive life, 

2. Those in college guidance departments who conduct inter- 
views with individual students can save themselves a lot of time 
and make these interviews more fruitful, if they will ask the 
student to read this book and formulate his own plan insofar 
as possible before asking for an interview, 

3. In those colleges which do group work in vocational 
guidance or life Planning, this book can be used as a text. 

4. In connection with courses of study in logic, this volume 


and (c) contains a wide variety of case materials which show 
the practical application of logic to one subject of vital interest 
to college students—the problem of life planning. 
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rected my doctor's dissertation at The University of Chicago; 
to Arthur H. Hert, my assistant at The University of Texas; to 
the late Dr. W. W. Charters, who, as Director of the Bureau 
* of Education and Research at Ohio State University, was the 
first to suggest that I take my case materials on common mis- 
takes in thinking and use them as a basis for the development 
of positive rules for orderly thinking; to Professor James C. 
Boudreau, Director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, who sponsored my experimental work there with 
members of the Senior Class; and finally, to the many college 
Students, college graduates, and members and alumni of the 
National Institute for Straight Thinking, far too numerous to 
mention, who contributed most of the factual case material 
upon which this book is based. 

The presentation of the material in this book has been greatly 
Clarified by the continued editorial criticism given by Gladys 
Bogue Reilly. 


November, 1953 
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Mosr people who ever accomplish much within a lifetime do 
not blunder into achievement. They plan it. 

Planning usually requires a certain amount of thinking and, 
as a rule, the straighter the thinking the sounder the plan. 
Then, sooner or later, plans require action, and the more intel- 
ligent the action, the more rewarding the effort. 

The person in the wrong field of endeavor who fails works 
ever so much harder than the person in the right field who suc- 
ceeds. Effort, well channeled, is the formula for achievement. 

When a person goes to college, what he is really trying to 
find out is how to educate himself. Education is largely a self- 
Propelled process and it should be a continuing process after 
we leave school. For what we are striving for is to keep grow- 
ing toward an ever higher state of intellectual and emotional 
Maturity, as long as we live. 

A person can improve his state of intellectual maturity only 
insofar as he practices reason. And, in reasoning, it is always 
helpful for one to know the rules of reason. 

A person can improve his state of emotional maturity, and 
avoid failure and frustration, only insofar as he follows his 
reasoning with intelligent action. And, in striving to act intelli- 
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gently, it is desirable for one to be aware of what factors enter 
into intelligent action, 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find, among thoughtful col- 
lege students, a growing interest in the basic principles of 
straight thinking and intelligent action. For during the college 
years, when our plans for the future begin to take definite 
shape and form, it is helpful indeed if we can acquaint our- 
selves with these basic Principles so that we may get into the 
habit of using them in defining and in moving toward our de- 
sired goals. 

Relatively few college students know exactly what they are 
going to want to do for the rest of their lives, When they pick 
a “major” in any field, they do not necessarily commit them- 
selves to that field for life. The first formal study I made in the 
career field, published in November 1922, in the Carnegie 
Technical Journal, under the title “What Becomes of the 
Grr Engineering Graduate?” showed that two-thirds of the 
engineering graduates of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
wound up in fields other than engineering, Even most of those 
who followed engineering landed in a specialized subdivision 
of this field which they did not anticipate while they were in 
college, 

Yes, engineering, economics, medicine, law, accounting, psy- 
chology, geology, business administration, education, history, 
3 journalism, §0vernment,—each tepresents a big broad path that 


leads to a wide Variety of vocations either within or outside 
that particular field. 

Fortunately, college students 
will want to do for the rest of 


basic princi 
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the tested methods and fundamental principles of life planning 
which have been successfully used by thousands of men and 
women with a wide variety of occupational interests. 

It is generally agreed that one of the most important aims of 
education is to prepare the student in such a way that he will be 
able to do a creditable job when he faces the more important 
problems of everyday living. And in order to accomplish this 
purpose, the student should not be taught what to think and 
what to do in certain predetermined situations (for it is im- 
possible to predetermine the specific problems that he will 
meet), but he should be taught scientific principles and methods 
that are universally applicable and that show him how to think 
Straight and how to act intelligently in any situation which 
might arise, 

Meanwhile, desired progress toward a fuller achievement of 
these educational goals has been somewhat delayed until those 
engaged in educational research were able to arrive at satis- 
factory working definitions of specifically what is meant by 

Straight thinking” and “intelligent action.” 

In the chapters following, we explore the origin and the 
nature of the principles of orderly thinking and intelligent 
action, so that the student may get a firm grasp on these prin- 
Ciples—these tools of life planning—before he attempts to 
apply them to his own problems. 
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CHAPTER 1 


WHY WE DON’T THINK STRAIGHT 


Two simple questions confront anyone who is interested in 
thinking straight about his life plans: 

1. What are the negative tendencies—the faulty mental atti- 
tudes and common mistakes—that keep me from thinking 
straight, and how can I learn to avoid them? (This is what the 
social scientists call a difficulty analysis.) 

2. What are the positive rules for straight thinking and 
how can I learn to use them? (This is commonly called a job 
analysis.) 

This chapter is devoted to the first question; the following 
chapter is devoted to the second. 

Sometimes I feel that the main reason why we make so many 
mistakes in thinking is that we are all inclined to take for 
granted our own ability to think straight. We would like to 
believe, and for the most part do believe, that we are fair and 
Open-minded. Although we can often see that the conclusions 
of another person are false, extravagant, prejudiced, or one- 
Sided, each of us is likely to feel that his own thinking is quite 
teasonable, 

Anyone, however, who will take the time and exercise the 
Patience necessary to review and to analyze his own thought 
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Processes, as well as those of his friends, will probably mee 
that the everyday thinking of most of us is not very orderly an 
not very sound. And unsound thinking can be costly indeed. f 

We all know that in every human activity—in every art, busi- 
ness, trade, or profession—crooked thinking leads to ae 
We know that in our social life, it costs us our self-respect ani 
the friendship and admiration of others. 

We know that crooked thinking may cause us to marry the 
wrong person, or to get into the wrong job for which we are 
not fitted and which we do not enjoy. 

We know that crooked thinking 
stampede us into voting for the w 
lawyers to trick us into bringing i 

We know that crooked thinki 
fully low salaries to those in ch 
educating the young. 

We know that crooke 
family arguments, neigh 
ical hatreds, race 
disputes, wars, 


permits some politicians to 
rong person. It enables some 
n the wrong verdict. 

Ng causes us to pay disgrace- 
arge of the important task of 


d thinking causes Personal jealousies, 
borhood quarrels, business feuds, polit- 
Prejudices, religious intolerance, international 


as unbalanced and crooked thinking. 

In short, we know that crooked thinking can hurt us. And 
whenever possible, The whole trouble is 
n given any simple and usable plan for 

thinking. Until recently, we have not 


he question, “What is straight thinking 
and how do you do it?” 
This is not surprising. 


When we consider that for Many thousands of years man 
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wandered around living in caves; that less than 500 years ago, 
Columbus was considered crazy because he said the world was 
not flat; that less than 400 years ago, Galileo was imprisoned ` 
because he said the world was not the center of the universe 
but that it traveled around the sun; that less than eighty years 
ago, when Bell first showed the “speaking telephone” to New 
York, there were plenty of doubters who just didn’t believe 
that a voice could travel all the way across the river from 
Brooklyn ona copper wire; and that even more recently than 
that, Westinghouse was considered a little balmy when he seri- 
ously proposed stopping a train with “wind’—when we con- 
sider all this, we begin to realize that, after all, this fellow 
called man is a guy who acted like an ape for quite a stretch, 
and that acting like a gentleman is still a comparatively new 
idea with him. He’s bought himself some nice clothes and cov- 
ered himself with a thin veneer of “civilization.” He has already 
made some interesting beginnings in applying orderly thinking 
to material things outside himself, he has made some big fire- 
crackers with which he can destroy himself, but he is just re- 
cently getting around to the business of exploring the operation 
of the one little organ inside his head that dictates everything 
he does. 

Most of our so-called thinking has become so automatic that 
we are not in the least aware of what is really happening in our 
brain, If we stop to consider what we are doing, however, we 
can see that our whole life presents a perpetual stream of prob- 
lems, each of which demands a decision. Every day we make a 
number of decisions, whether we realize it or not. At the end 
of a week, we have made hundreds of decisions. 

We arrive at many of our decisions by taking a hop, skip, 
and jump from a superficial observation to a conclusion with- 
out employing any formal reasoning whatsoever. 
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Some of our decisions are governed by prejudices or emotions 
that happen to sway us at the moment. Some of them are ar- 
rived at by default—that is, by “letting things go.” 

There are many disagreeable decisions that we like to post- 
pone. But when we postpone a decision, we really make one. 

When you put off a trip to the dentist, it is the same as if you 
decided to let the tooth et worse. The person with a toothache 
would say you were crazy if you told him that he had actually 
decided to have that toothache. But that is exactly what he did 
when he postponed his trip to the dentist. And none of my 
relatives are dentists, 

The real question, then, is not whether you need to make 
decisions or not, for you do. The real question is: Will your 
decisions be based on Straight thinking or will they be gov- 
erned by crooked thinking, i.e., saturated by prejudice and 
emotion, or arrived at by default? 

The common mistakes in thinking that we make day in and 
day out can all be traced back to faulty mental attitudes. So, 
before we discuss these common mistakes, let us first explore 
the faulty mental attitudes that are responsible for them, 


EIGHT TYPICAL FAULTY MENTAL ATTITUDES 
1. WE ARE INCLINED TO TAKE SIDES 


In order to illustrate this tendency in the thinking of all of 
us in such a way that it will be brought home in a hurry, let’s 
try a little experiment with the following question: 

“Do you think that the United States should share with its 


allies what it knows about the atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
and all other instruments of warfare?” 


Now stop. Don’t read on un 


til you have thought this question 
over for a few minutes at least. 
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What is your answer? Isn’t it true that you are taking sides 
On this question? Isn't it true that you are either “for: it” or 
“against it” without really knowing a whole lot about it? Isn't 
it true that you are harboring in your mind a conviction to 
which you are not entitled and which would handicap your 
impartial study of that question? 

Try another question: 

“Do you think a college education helps a young man in 
business?” 

You may find yourself prejudiced on either one side or the 
other side of this question, too. This general question would be 
rejected by the seasoned thinker, who would say, “It depends a 
lot on the young man in question and what he wants out of life. 
Tt depends on what kind of college education for what kind of 
young man entering what kind of business and where.” 

In fact, we should not bite on any general question without 
analyzing it from the standpoint of who, what, when, and 
where, 

If you doubt that it is generally true that we start out by 
taking sides on all sorts of general and incomplete questions, 
try throwing controversial questions of this kind up in the air 
for discussion the next time you are in the company of a group 
Of people. You will probably find that nearly everyone in the 
Stoup will take sides. 

How easy and how foolish it is to go off half-cocked and 
Express a hunch or an opinion under the pressure of a general 
question from someone else. And, once we express ourselves, 
We are inclined to stick to that position even though we feel 
later that we were wrong about the whole thing. Who hasn’t 
Observed that once we express an opinion—be it ever so false— 


We tend to be ever so true to it? 
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2, WE DON’T ALWAYS KNOW SPECIFICALLY WHAT WE ARE 
TALKING ABOUT 
Nearly every morning the elevator operator asks me, ‘““How’s 

things?” f 
“Going pretty good,” is my usual reply. 

That, with minor variations, is generally the substance of our 
conversations. . 

Neither of us is talking about anything specifically; neither 
of us knows what the other is talking about, or, for that matter, 
what he himself is talking about. 

My conversations with the elevator man have the same ear- 
marks as so many everyday conversations. 

Some time ago I walked into the club car of New York Cen- 
tral’s crack train—the Twentieth Century Limited—speeding 
west. There I found three men engaged in a heated argument 
over business conditions, 

One said that business was “on the up-grade.” 

The second argued that business was “declining.” 

The third held that business had finally reached its “normal 
equilibrium” and “would continue along the present sane level 
for some time to come.” 

Tt was not until a fourth man interrupted the loud talking 
with a few questions concerning just exactly what the gladiators 
were arguing about, that it came to light that each was really 
talking about his own business; that one was in the shoe busi- 
ness in Boston, the second was in the real estate business in 
Chicago, and the third was in the candy business in Schenectady, 
and that none of them seem to know a great deal about general 
business indexes. 

So many arguments are like that. In the first place, we seldom 
define exactly what we are talking about. In the second place, 
we argue on subjects we don’t know much about. 
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We grow fond of words whose meanings we have never fully 
explored. We may boast that we are “liberal” or ‘“middle-of- 
the-road” or “conservative,” without bothering to define, even 
in our own minds, exactly what we mean. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t mean to say that we have to 
know what we are talking about in order to carry on an enjoy- 
able conversation, Conversation does not have to have any 
point to it if the purpose is to while away the time and enjoy 
ourselves, “Conversation” is considered to be a lost art by many 
who feel that the ultimate achievement in the art is the facility 
to talk for hours about nothing at all. 

Personally, however, I have never felt that knowing what 
you are talking about and having a point to your conversation 
takes any of the enjoyment out of it or detracts very much from 
the art. 


3. OUR THOUGHTS REVOLVE ABOUT OURSELVES 


It is not so difficult to be sane and reasonable when we are 
dealing with matters that involve other people’s affairs. But as 
soon as our own interests become involved, our thoughts begin 
to revolve about ourselves, our thinking becomes influenced by 
varying degrees of emotion, our point of view becomes ego- 
centric, 

We are prejudiced against any ideas that interfere with our 
Personal pride or possessions. Right now it is difficult for you 
to accept the idea that you are not fair-minded, logical, or rea- 
Sonable, simply because your pride is involved. Then, concern- 
ing your possessions, you admit only with reluctance that 
Something you bought is not worth what you paid for it. 

A mother enjoys the belief that her children are far more 
attractive or more talented than her neighbor's or her friend’s. 

Remember the last automobile accident, or near-accident, you 
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were in? Whose fault was it? Why, the other fellow’s, of 


course. All of which proves that there are three sides to any 
question: 


1. Your side 
2. The other fellow’s side 
3. The truth 


It’s interesting to watch how our views change with our per- 
sonal interests. On one occasion, when a boy, 


with three other boys, On the way to the river 
the “catch” 


I went fishing 
we decided that 
should be pooled and divided equally among all of 
us. And I agreed wholeheartedly, I felt that it was absolutely 
fair and square. But during the course of the day, 
I was leading the rest in the number of fish cau 
attitude toward the whole Proposition of dividi 
began to change, By the time the day was over and 
further chance for anyone else to catch as many fis 
became violently opposed to 
the boys that I couldn't u 
should be penalized becaus 
of his associates, 


I found that 
ght, and my 
ing the catch 
there was no 
h as I had, I 
our original proposition, and told 
nderstand why a good fisherman 
e of the incompetence and bad luck 


catch a lot of fish, 


Aside from our Possessions, there are a number of 
that happen to infest our minds, 
revolve about the place in which 


prejudices 
simply because our thoughts 
we happen to have been born. 
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Two plus two equals four. All over the world you can get 
universal agreement on that. That’s a truth anywhere. 

The farther north you go the colder it gets. You can get 
general agreement on this as long as you stay north of the 
equator. (But even north of the equator, this statement isn’t 
always true.) 

California is the most wonderful state in the Union, You can 
go almost anywhere in the State of California and get substan- 
tial agreement with this statement. 

San Francisco is still the greatest city on the west coast. With 
this statement you find consistent agreement in the northern 
sections of California, but as you approach Los Angeles to the 
south or Portland, Oregon, to the north, there appears a sudden 
change of attitude that is almost fanatical. 

When a boy, I noticed in a neighborhood club sponsored by 
the Republican party, one set of pictures of “Greatest American 
Presidents” decorating the walls. But one day in a Democratic 
club nearby I found a different set of pictures. My parents were 
able to explain one set, but I never got a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the other. 

Special history books are written by each nation from its own 
point of view. The history of the War of 1812 taught in Canada 
is so different from the version taught in the United States that 
you would scarcely believe them to be accounts of the same 
war, Even within our own country, the history of our Civil War 
taught in northern schools and that taught in southern schools 
are not the same. . 

When I was in the United States Navy during World War I, 
I drifted into a library where I saw a huge globe. I looked at 
the United States, the countries of Europe, of Africa, and of 
Asia. Then I gave it a twirl. And while the world revolved 


before me, this thought came: 
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ANYTHING THAT YOU BELIEVE SOLELY BECAUSE YOU WERE 
BORN IN A CERTAIN FAMILY, CITy, STATE, OR NATION, AND 
ARE IDENTIFIED WITH CERTAIN ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, BUSINESS, OR RELIGIOUS INSTITU- 
TIONS, SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS A PERSONAL BELIEF AND 


YOU SHOULD NOT PERMIT IT TO MAKE YOU INTOLERANT 
OF THE PERSONAL BELIEFS OF OTHERS, 


This thought will do more than anything I know of to protect 
a person from the expensive prejudices of egocentric thinking. 

These prejudices are the little things that build barriers be- 
tween men, races, and nations. 

These are the little things that cause us unhappiness in our 
personal as well as our business or professional lives, that keep 
us from understanding the waves of emotion which make imag- 
inary enemies out of other men and which, from time to time, 
destroy many of us in world conflicts, 


true—our physical condition | 
affects our thinking, | 
Our mental attitude varies not only with our general physical 
fitness but more specifically 


f with our physical condition at var- 
tous times of the day. You know people who swing from opti- 
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they “feel.” For others, the range is not so wide, but it is always 
there. 

Most of us are likely to pass confident judgments in the 
morning several hours after we have awakened, when we are 
fresh and relaxed, If we were called upon to pass judgments on 
the same situations late in the afternoon, after a busy day, they 
might be entirely different. 

When we are relaxed, properly fed, at leisure, our thinking 
is likely to be at its best. On the other hand, when we are tense, 
tired, hungry, or in a hurry, we are likely to arrive at hasty 
judgments that are one-sided, unfair, or inconsiderate in our 
personal relations with others. 

In many cases it is worth while for a person to review the 
type of thinking that he does at various times of the day, in an 
attempt to discover when he does his best mental work, and 
then to arrange his schedule so that he can handle the most 
important matters during these hours. I ordinarily do my best 
thinking in the middle of the morning and right after dinner 
in the evening, from about seven to eight. But I eat a light 
dinner. 


5. WE LEARN BY EXPERIENCE MANY THINGS THAT ARE NOT SO 

To “learn by experience” has been drummed into the minds 

- Of all of us, but we have not been sufficiently warned that we 
accumulate experience faster than we can digest it, and that 
without the proper study, experience will teach us a lot of 
things that are not so. 

George Westinghouse was assured by the outstanding engi- 
neers of his day, all of whom had had a wealth of experience 
with brakes, that it was impossible to stop 4 train with air. 
They knew it by experience. Westinghouse himself, at that 
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time, had not had that experience, “Reasons why it couldn’t be 
done,” therefore, did not discourage him, and we all know that 
he ultimately devised a successful air brake. 

The man who sailed across the Atlantic in the Santa Maria 
was assured by “those who knew” that the earth was flat and 
that he would at some point suddenly sail off the edge of a 
shelf into an utter abyss—into a swirling, boiling, bottomless 
pit filled with weird monsters, 

Most of you probably know “by experience” that grass is 
green. Jacobs, a color expert in New York, showed me for the 
first time in my life what the color of grass is. He told me to 
bend over, put a color card at my feet, and look through my 
legs at a field of grass. The next day, armed with a color card, 
I went out on the back lawn, and after satisfying myself that no 
neighbors were looking, I bent over, And was I surprised to 
find that the grass was not all green, by any means! Even in 
those places which I selected as greenest, there were various 
shades of blue, gray, yellow, and brown. 

It hasn’t been many years since most of us knew “by expe- 
rience” that the more windows we had in a building, the better 
air and light we would get. Now, controlled li 
conditioning require no windows at all. 

Every field of human activity is full of antiquated policies 
for this or against that—policies that were adopted as an out- 
growth of early experience. 

Once we arrive at a decision as the result of experience, we 
cling to it tenaciously. We cling to it unless we are intellec- 
tually honest enough to admit that we made a mistake in arriv- 
ing at that decision, or that our decision, even though correct 
when made, may no longer be applicable because conditions 


have changed. 


ighting and air- 
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6. OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER PEOPLE AFFECTS OUR THINK- 


ING 

There are many ways in which our attitude toward other 
People may affect our thinking. 

When we are trying to make an impression on “equals” or 
“superiors,” our judgments are likely to be studied and more 
than fair, but in dealing with persons whom we regard as “in- 
feriors,” we tend to be arbitrary or even dogmatic. 

An idea originating with a “superior” may be accepted with 
little or no question, but the same idea, coming from an “‘in- 
ferior,” is likely to receive less serious attention or may even 
be rejected in haste or entirely ignored. 

We may think one way when we are complimented and an- 
Other way when challenged or opposed, Whether we admit it 
Or not, the fellow who compliments us at the start is much more 
likely to get us thinking with him. 

We are more likely to accept statements from people we like 
than from people we dislike, however reasonable or unreason- 
able those statements may be. 

We are more likely to accept the statements of an authority 
than we are to question them, even though that authority may 
be talking entirely outside the field in which he is recognized 
as being an authority, Yet authorities who make carefully rea- 
Soned and qualified statements when talking in their own field 
are frequently guilty of generalizing and of making unsup- 
ported statements when talking outside their field. It is wise, 
therefore, to examine so-called “authoritative” statements be- 
fore accepting them as a sound basis for your judgments. 


7. WE SATISFY OURSELVES THAT WE ARE RIGHT 
It would be nice to believe that we think before we act. But 
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we seldom do. Ordinarily we act first and then figure out so- 
cially acceptable reasons why we behaved that way. 

After we have made an important purchase, for example, it 
is so easy to invent or discover reasons why we made a wise 
choice. 

The day after I bought a Buick I began to turn my neck at 
every Buick that passed on the highway. I began to talk about 
the Buick automobile with others who knew something about 
the mechanical features, And from these conversations and ob- 
servations that I made after I bought the car, I built up a con- 
vincing and impressive list of points which I found myself 
offering, to everyone who asked me, as reasons why I had 
bought the car in the first place. 

If any of our plans fall through, it is easy for us to put the 
responsibility on someone else and explain why it wasn’t our 
fault. We compliment ourselves when everything goes along 
smoothly and we are inclined to think we are the victim of cir- 
cumstances when things go wrong. 

It’s what the psychologists have been calling “rationaliza- 
tion” for a good many years now. 


8. WE WOULD RATHER TELL THAN ASK 


One of the most refreshing experiences in human life is to 
look into the eyes of a child who asks a question because he 
wants to learn. Many of us have forgotten how to ask a ques- 
tion. We like to appear “all-knowing.” We don’t enjoy admit- 
ting that we are ignorant about anything. 

To illustrate, not long ago a man approached me in the sub- 
way station and made a flat statement, “This train goes to Wall 
Street,” in much the same tone of voice as one uses When ‘he 
says, “It is a nice day.” 
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“Yes, it does,” I answered, and went on looking at my paper. 
But this fellow still hovered nearby and finally opened the 

Conversation again. “It takes only about ten minutes to go down 

there,” he asserted. 

“No, it is more than that, probably nearer to twenty-five or 
thirty minutes,” I answered. “You ought to change to the ex- 
Press at the second stop from here.” 

“The express doesn’t stop here,” he stated. 

“No, this is a local station,” I explained. 

“I don't think it would be worth while to bother changing 
to the express,” 

“Well, you would save yourself some time,” I told him. 

“Wall Street is an express stop.” 

I nodded that it was, after which he said, “Well, thank you.” 

Here was a man obviously after information, but instead of 
asking questions, he simply made a series of statements, which 
apparently I was either to confirm or contradict. He made these 
Statements with the air of someone who was simply confirming 
Something he already knew about. 

On one occasion I went with the president of a large sales 
Organization to visit one of his district managers. Afterwards, 
the president said to me: 

“I don’t think that man will go much further in our sales 
Organization. He was so busy telling us how much he knew. 
Did you notice he didn’t ask us a single question?” 

Merely to ask a question, however, does not necessarily mean 
that we have a desire to learn. Sometimes we ask questions just 
to make an impression or to be polite or because we want to 


have something to say. 
A young lady once asked Dr. McCosh, one-time president of 
tinceton University, a question on moral philosophy. He 
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looked at her sharply and said, “Madam, are you asking for 
information or just to make conversation?” an 
When we hesitate to ask wide-open questions, we ten a 
stifle our native curiosity, and as we grow older, ‘we. may a 
lose it. In fact, the typical lack of intellectual curiosity n p 
adults has led some Philosophers to conclude that most 0 J 
really have no sincere desire to learn. It is so easy to accept an 
take for granted the commonplace things that are around e. 
One day as I passed the Morgan Private Library on p. a 
sixth Street in New York, the architectural beauty of the a 
ing with its cloistered appearance attracted me. Outside 


; ; nds 
heavy iron ates which guarded the entrance to the grou 
stood an attendant. 


“What's inside this b A 

He seemed surprised at first, then explained, “I've never bee 
in there—I’m just the Watchman,” 

“How long have you been watching this building?” 


; o 
“Oh, for years,” he replied, offhand. “But I’ve nothing to d 
with the inside.” 


uilding?” 


cussion of eight typical faulty mental attitudes 
why such attitudes often lead to an 
ng. And there are seven well-define 
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SEVEN COMMON MISTAKES IN THINKING 


1. MISTAKING THE UNIQUE FOR THE TYPICAL 


Mistaking the unique for the typical is an easy error to fall 
into. One company, for example, received hundreds of letters 
from consumers explaining how good their product was for 
cleaning false teeth. The company got all excited about it, and 
immediately wanted to spend some money featuring the product 
in an entirely new package for this purpose. As a matter of 
fact, the use of the product for false teeth was unique. That’s 
the reason consumers wrote to the company about it. And a few 
hundred letters, after all, were not many when one considered 
that millions of consumers were using the product for regular 
everyday, typical, large-volume purposes which were so com- 
monplace that consumers would never think of writing the 
company to tell about such accepted uses. 

Every college student knows of instances in which the entire 
student body has been given a bad name because of the unique 
behavior of a few members of the group. 

Community surveys are often conducted by the mail ques- 
tionnaire method and the results considered typical of the atti- 
tudes of all the citizens of the community. This is always 
dangerous unless a sampling of those who do of answer the 
mail questionnaire are personally interviewed to find out 
whether or not there is any significant difference between the 
two groups. 

“Anecdotal reasoning”—telling a story to drive home a point 
—is often subject to the mistake of representing a unique hap- 
pening as a typical one. This type of reasoning is extensively 
and effectively used by those who sell—even by those who 
know better—because so many who buy do not like “statistics,” 
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but prefer to hear what Grocer Schultz of Cincinnati thinks or 
what happened to Mrs. DePan at the bridge tea. 

If you watch the thinking of others, and perhaps your own, 
you will observe how often some anecdote is used to “prove” a 
case. Such anecdotes are frequently based on experiences which 
have left a lasting impression on our minds because they were 
unique, Typical happenings are more likely to go unnoticed. 


2. DRAWING GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM LIMITED EVIDENCE 


As soon as we acquire a few bits of evidence on almost any 
subject, we are naturally inclined to feel obliged to arrive at 
some conclusion. We get into bad habits of expressing general 
opinions just to “make conversation.” 

When a person returns from a summer in Europe, for ex- 
ample, and is questioned by his friends about his experiences 
abroad, he is inclined to talk in an authoritative manner about 
“conditions” in Europe. 

Recently I talked with a young man who had fallen in love. 
He had written a poem about “love” and is now writing a novel 
about “women.” I suggested that what he really ought to write 
about is his love-affair with Sadie Martin in Lima, Ohio, under 
certain weather conditions, with her folks out of town, and so 
forth, and that it is a mistake in thinking for him to assume 
that his love-affair with Miss Martin gives him sufficient 
grounds on which to generalize about “love” or about 
“women.” 

Early one September I had a four-page single-spaced type- 
written communication from a young applicant for a job who 
wrote that he had graduated from college in June and then had 
spent July and August touring the country in order to get a 
thorough grasp of the “economic situation” before applying 
for a job. 
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One of our leading business associations was holding its 
annual convention. A report on an old controversial issue of 
national importance was brought up for comment. Imme- 
diately the floor was the scene of vehement discussion, and for 
a little while it appeared that nearly everyone in the room 
wanted the floor at once. Some of the comments were so far 
afield that the chairman asked for a show of hands on who had 
actually read the report. Only about 10 per cent had read it. i 

To anyone on the lookout for this mistake in thinking, it 
soon becomes apparent that our everyday conversations provide 
an abundance of examples that show how easy and common it 
is for a person to jump to general conclusions on the basis of 
evidence which is fragmentary and incomplete. 

Someone has said that the narrower the mind, the broader 
the statement. 


3. ASSUMING SIMILAR OBJECTS OR SITUATIONS ARE ALIKE IN 


ALL RESPECTS 

How common it is for us to make the mistake of assuming 
that objects or situations that are alike in some respects are alike 
in all respects, We have this tendency unless we have trained 
Ourselves consciously and deliberately to look for differences as 
well as similarities. 

In surveying markets, we are inclined to bracket together 
cities of around the same population as if they were alike in all 
Other respects. But it is a mistake for a soap manufacturer to 
overlook differences in the hardness of the water, and it is a 
mistake for a manufacturer of women’s shoes to overlook the 
fact that two cities the same size often draw trade from outside 
territories that are quite different in size, in population, and in 
buying power, 

Some people assume that a United Europe should be easy to 
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achieve and they point out the similarity between European 
countries and our own thirteen original colonies before they 
united. But when we look also at the significant differences, we 
become more aware of the difficulties involved. 

If you want a little practice along this line, take any two re- 
lated objects, such as a pen and a pencil, and list the respects 
in which they are the same from the standpoint of dimensions, 
materials, uses, Then list the respects in which they are differ- 
ent. Some people have what is called a “dissimilarity” mind; in 
other words, they are likely to notice the ways in which two 
objects or situations are zvlike. On the other hand, other people 
have a “similarity” mind and are more likely to notice the ways 
in which objects or situations are alike. Before your point of 
view can be called either balanced or intelligent, however, you 
must be able to see both similarities and dissimilarities, And a 


little practice along the line indicated will brin 


g.such a point of 
view about. 


4, OVERLOOKING DIFFERENCES IN TIME 


We are continually losing sight of the dimension of time. 
We assume that a condition which existed at a certain time was 
at some previous time, is now, or will be at some later time, 
necessarily the same. 

Last winter when I was in southern California several friends 
who had not been East for a number of years pointed out how 
much more daring the women’s bathing suits are in California. 
As one woman said, “We'd never get by with a suit like this in 
the conservative club I used to belong to.” She involved herself 
in the mistaken assumption that women Were wearing the same 
kind of bathing suits at her club in the East a 


s they used to. 
Recently I was present when a salesmanager called a sales- 
man on the carpet and reprimanded him for not reaching his 


qu 
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quota, saying, “The trouble must be with you, Donnelly. I trav- 
eled that territory for eleven years and I know what's in it.” 
But it had been seven years since the salesmanager last traveled 
the territory. Nevertheless, the salesman’s quota was based on 
conditions in the territory “as the salesmanager knew them.” 
As a matter of fact, the potential market had shrunk in that 
territory while it had gained in others. 

Motorists frequently recommend, without qualification, auto- 
mobile routes they haven't been over since some past vacation. 
Parents often pass final judgment on colleges that they really 
haven't seen the inside of since they were students there. Many 
people praise or condemn restaurants they haven't patronized 
or products they haven’t used for years. , 

Yes, bathing suits, sales territories, automobile highways, 
colleges, restaurants, products, people, national conditions, in- 
ternational situations—all change from time to time. We are 
continually talking about living in a changing world. But we 
are continually forgetting it. We are inclined to think as if 


conditions remained static. 


5. ASSUMING OPPOSITES 

When one is unable to prove a proposition, we are likely to 
accept this inability as proof that the opposite is true. In law, 
a prosecuting attorney's inability to prove the defendant guilty 
of murder, and the defendant's consequent acquittal, leads us 
to feel that the defendant has been “vindicated” and his inno- 
cence “proved.” 

Every time any nation has gone off the gold standard, there 
have been those who have contended that unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions which followed were largely due to the 
change, apparently forgetting that conditions were unsatisfac- 
tory before the change was made. Just because proponents of 
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the new program are unable to prove that the change is a wise 
one, opponents are likely to take this inability as being proof 
that the old order was better. On the other hand, friends of the 
new program throw the burden of proof on their critics, saying 
“conditions are better than they would have been,” and the 
inability of their critics to Prove otherwise is taken by propo- 
nents as proof that the new order is better, 

Similarly, any time anyone suggests a new way of doing any- 
thing, he is likely to meet the Opposition of those who ask him 
to prove his case in advance. And his inability to do so is usually 
taken by his opponents as being conclusive evidence that it 
would be unwise to make the change. On the other hand, he 
and his supporters believe that his plan would work because 
Opponents can’t prove that it wouldn’t. 

Instead of throwing the burden of proof back and forth on 
not be proved one Way or the other in ad- 
elligent it would be for both sides to 
Ww the plan will work until we try it,” 


business, political, social, or religious life, look out for this 
common mistake in the thinking on both sides, 


6. ASSU MING EXCLUSIVE CAUSAL RELATIONS 


Our great desire to “explain things” leads us to assume that 
one condition is responsible for another, when there are many 
other contributing factors involved. 

Whenever we are sick an 
that pill if we get well, B 
way. 


Adherents of one political party may blame the leaders of 
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other political parties for our national ills, overlooking eco- 
nomic conditions or world situations which invariably con- 
tribute to our domestic problems. 

Some people are inclined to blame the “lack of proper 
education” for all our problems. Others blame “poor home 
training.” Still others say our troubles are all due to “lack of 
religious training.” 

As every social scientist knows, in studying causal relations, 
it is difficult indeed to hold all but one contributory factor con- 
stant while we attempt to measure the causal effects of that one 
factor, 

It is common for us to hear someone give his own favorite 
explanation of “business conditions” or “social conditions” or 
“international conditions.” We do not often hear a balanced 
statement that makes a sincere attempt to recognize the many 
and varied contributing factors. 


7. DRAWING FAULTY COMPARISONS 

The last common mistake in thinking that will be mentioned 
here is that of drawing comparisons based on conditions that 
are not the same. i 

Everyone knows the old joke, that “black horses eat more 
than white horses,” a puzzling condition which is finally cleared 
up by the statement that “there are more black horses.” The 
unequal basis of comparison is so obvious in this case that it 
makes a good joke, But few of us realize how commonly we 
become involved in mistakes in thinking that are based on the 
same fundamental point. 

Statistics purporting to show an increase in crime or an in- 
Crease in automobile accidents are often presented without con- 
Sidering increases in population or increases in the number of 
Cars on the road. 
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We may observe figures showing that the sales of a grocery 
chain or a department store chain have increased this quarter 
in comparison with the same quarter last year, without stopping 
to question whether the sales are based on the same number of 
stores. 

Or a direct-mail advertiser, noting an increase in the cost of 
inquiries from a given magazine, may conclude that the mag- 
azine is losing its pulling power, without realizing that he is 
comparing his costs on the basis of conditions which are not 
comparable. He may be slowly exhausting the prospects reached 
by that circulation, or, because of an increase in competitive 
advertising, he may be getting a smaller share of those pros- 
pects. Or general conditions in the market may be such that this 
type of advertising generally is pulling less in nearly all pub- 
lications. 

Every one of the cases offered above probably seemed so ob- 
vious to you when it was mentioned that you thought to your- 
self, “Well, I'd never make a mistake like that!” 

But if you will take the time to examine all of the “more now 
than there used to be” or “less now than there used to be” 
statements, that you make within the next few days, I believe 
you will be surprised to learn how frequently you become in- 
volved in mistaken comparisons that are based on conditions 
which are not the same. 

One of the main reasons why all of us are guilty of the com- 
mon mistakes in thinking that have just been discussed, is that 
we are all inclined to think that we do not make tien, If we 
take the time to become familiar with them, however. we will 
not only recognize how frequently we all make them, but we 
will be in a favorable position to detect, and to a lar : 
eliminate, these mistakes. 


To help you get better acquainted with the eight typical 


ge extent 
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faulty mental attitudes and the seven common mistakes in 
thinking, so that you can more easily recognize and avoid them, 
here they are, summarized below, in the same order in which 
they were discussed. 


EIGHT TYPICAL FAULTY MENTAL ATTITUDES 


1. We are inclined to take sides. 
2. We don’t always know specifically what we are talking 
about, 
. Our thoughts revolve about ourselves. 
. Our physical condition affects our thinking. 
- We learn by experience many things that are not so. 
. Our attitude toward other people affects our thinking. 
. We satisfy ourselves that we are right. 
. We would rather tell than ask. 
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SEVEN COMMON MISTAKES IN THINKING 


1. Mistaking the unique for the typical. 

2. Drawing general conclusions from limited evidence. 

3. Assuming similar objects or situations are alike in all 
respects. 

4. Overlooking differences in time. 

5. Assuming opposites. 

6. Assuming exclusive causal relations. 

7. Drawing faulty comparisons. 

But, after all, these faulty mental attitudes and common mis- 
takes in thinking merely show us what wot to do, They are the 
negative things we must avoid. 

So let’s be off on our exploration of the positive steps that 
de. Let us proceed with the examination of our 


must be ma a 
second main question, “What are the positive rules for straight 


thinking and how can I learn to use them?” 


CHAPTER 2 


a eR 


THE TWELVE RULES 
FOR STRAIGHT THINKING 


NEARLY everyone who is connected in any way with higher 
education seems to be in favor of orderly thinking. But if you 
ask a dozen teachers or fellow students today, “What is orderly 
thinking and how do you do it?” you are likely to get a dozen 
different answers from a dozen different people who don't 
know exactly what it is or how you do it. 

This lack of adequate definition is what attracted my atten- 
tion in 1922 when I was on the research staff at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. There, I observed the care and precision 
with which students in the scientific laboratory followed a cer- 
tain approved procedure—how they tested their observations, 
defined their problems, gathered their experimental evidence, 
and arrived at properly qualified conclusions, 

But I noticed that when these same studen 
the hall from the scientific laboratory to the study of problems 
involving economics, or business, or government, or other 
human activities, they carried little of their orderly procedure 
with them and seemed bewildered as to just how such problems 
should be handled. 

Intrigued by this obvious contradiction, I began some early 
attempts to adapt the organized thinking employed in the 
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scientific laboratory to our everyday human problems. This soon 
led to a broad search for a logical reasoning process or method 
which could be generally applied not only to the study of the 
physical sciences but also to the study of all kinds of problems 
in the social sciences. 

This search began with a comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on Logic, Reasoning, Thinking, Thought, and related 
Subject matter, which was initiated at Carnegie and then con- 
tinued while I was on the research staffs at The University of 
Chicago and The University of Texas. 

Anyone who undertakes the long and laborious task of such 
a comprehensive review of the literature on orderly and dis- 
orderly thinking, finally emerges with at least two summary 
observations: 

R 1. The literature dates all the way back to the Sophists or 

men of wisdom’—wandering instructors in Greece in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.C., just before the rise of the schools 
of philosophy under Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—who appar- 
ently were the first to think of man as free and able to deter- 
mine his own fate, to mold his universe and to satisfy his 
desires through his own thoughts. 

2. The literature is richly endowed with material which deals 
with fallacies in thinking and with separate and distinct ele- 
ments of the thinking process. But any attempts to integrate 
this knowledge into a comprehensive definition of a complete 
orderly thought process, which starts with factual observation 
and ends with a properly qualified conclusion, are almost en- 
tirely lacking. 

Following the general idea, held by the early Greek Sophists, 
that man is free and able to determine his own fate by his own 
thoughts, Socrates (469-399 B.C.) tried to stimulate the youth 
of Athens to turn their minds inward toward the examination 
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of self. “Know thyself” was his maxim, The method for get- 
ting at the truth which Socrates followed is known as the “So- 
cratic method.” It consisted of asking searching questions, 
insisting on the definition of terms, and analyzing statements 
and opinions in such a way as to reveal their consistency of 
inconsistency. 

It can therefore truly be said that Socrates was responsible 
for at least three outstanding contributions to the whole field of 
orderly thinking: 

1. He recognized the necessity to clear the mind of unreliable 
Opinions and false notions at the outset. 


2. He recognized the importance of the definition of terms 
as a basis for all reason. 
3. He introduced the questioning method which is still one 
of the most effective methods for helping someone else to dis- 
cover his own inconsistencies, 

While we are indebted to Plato (427-347 B.C.) for his 


thod for arriving at 
stamped him as one 


give us any truly scientific method in the 
field of orderly thinking. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), on the other hand, a pupil of 
Plato, dealt primarily with reality and i 


psychology, biology, metaphysics, ethics, 
poetry—we are primarily concerned her 
his writings on logic which were prepared in six treatises, 
grouped under one name, the Organon. 
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Aristotle pioneered in attempting to set down the require- 
ments of scientific inquiry. He was interested in the use of 
scientific method and factual proof in arriving at basic prin- 
ciples that explain basic causes of various phenomena in vat- 
ious fields of human knowledge. 

_More specifically, Aristotle pioneered in the field of induc- 
Hon (reasoning from the particular to the general) and thereby 
introduced the empirical viewpoint which held that knowledge 
is based on provable observation and experience. He also pio- 
neered in the field of deduction (reasoning from the general to 
the particular) and introduced the form of logic known as the 
syllogism which includes a first premise, a middle premise, and 
ai inescapable conclusion. A famous example of the syllogism 
is: 


All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 


It’s a long time from Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) to the seven- 
teenth century, and yet we look in vain for any tangible signs 
of progress in scientific methods of reasoning during all these 
centuries, which included the Middle Ages, or the so-called 
‘Dark Ages.” 

In contrast to the sparsity of the literature on logic and 
thinking during the Middle Ages, there was a comparative 
flood of material on the subject which began in the seventeenth 
century and which slowly increased in volume down to the 
present time. Anyone who has the time and the stamina to wade 
through this voluminous literature, as I did, stopping only for 
sleep, food, and prayer, will find many lengthy tomes on the 
subjects of induction, deduction, syllogistic reasoning, inference, 
and ratiocination, many of which go all the way back to Aris- 
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totle. And while it is only fair to say that in these writings bid 
find literally hundreds of authors who made some contribution 
to the development of orderly thinking, in this brief chapter we 
shall mention only the giants whose contributions to the defi- 
nition of a complete orderly thought process were truly monu- 
mental. 

In 1620, Francis Bacon (1561-1626) in his Novum Or- 
ganum pointed up in a masterful fashion the many sources of 
intellectual prejudices and showed how these prejudices had 
retarded the development of experimental science and inven- 
tion for the practical benefit of all mankind. ; 

In emphasizing factual observations as the necessary starting 
point for all scientific experimentation, in citing the need for 
more carefully conducted and controlled experiments, and in 
insisting on properly qualified conclusions within the scope of 
experiments actually conducted, Bacon did more to advance our 
understanding of the real framework of the scientific method 
than any other man since the days of the Greek philosophers. 

Meanwhile, Galileo (1564-1641) was pioneering in actual 
scientific experimentation and, as is generally known, his dis- 
coveries in the fields of falling bodies and the motion of a 


projectile paved the way for Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) to 
define the law of gravity, 


One of the most notable and ref 
scientific method to the new field 
the writings of William James? 
anatomy, physiology, Psychology, 
University. 

In 1867, James wrote? to his friend, Thomas W. Ward, 


1 William James, The Principles of Psycholo, 
Co., 1890. 
2 See Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935. 


reshing attempts to apply 
of psychology is found in 
(1842-1910) who taught 
and philosophy at Harvard 


“It 
8J. New York, Henry Holt & 


and Character of William James. 
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seems to me that perhaps the time has come for psychology to 
begin to be a science. . . .” Later on, he wrote to James Sully, 
Tt seems to me that psychology is like physics before Galileo's 
time—not a single elementary law yet caught a glimpse of. A 
great chance for some future psychologue to make a greater 
name that Newton's. . - -” 

James thought in terms of bringing the whole field of psy- 
chology down to earth by applying to it the same methods of 
factual observation and controlled experiment that Galileo had 
employed in the scientific laboratory. In fact, in 1876, at Har- 
vard, James made use of apparatus for classroom demonstra- 
tions, gave his advanced students experimental problems, and 
carried on a certain amount of experimental research of his own 
—all of which constituted the first attempts in the United 
States to apply the scientific laboratory approach to the study of 
Psychological problems. 

William James was certainl 
applying the methods of the physical sciences to the problems 
of human behavior. 

Meanwhile, John Dewey (1859-1952) was working on his 
definition of thinking. While Dewey is best known for his 
many contributions to the field of education at the University 
of Chicago and at Columbia University, and while he has 
written on a wide variety of related subjects, such as philos- 
Ophy, psychology, politics, and religion, his most important 
contribution, as far as this book is concerned, is his conception 
of a “complete act of thought” composed of “steps of elemen- 
tary constituents.” 

In Dewey's first attempt? to define a “complete act of 
thought,” he listed “five logically distinct steps: (i) 2 felt 
difficulty; (ii) its location and definition; (iii) suggestion for 


3 John Dewey, How We Think. Boston, D. C. Heath & Company, 1910. 


y among the first to conceive of 
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possible solution; (iv) development by reason of the bearings 
of the suggestion; (v) further observation and experiment 
leading to its acceptance or rejection; that is, the conclusion of 
belief or disbelief.” : 

In his 1933 edition, Dewey revised his definition of these 
“five phases, or aspects, of reflective thought,” as follows: “ (1) 
Suggestions, in which the mind leaps forward to a possible 
solution; (2) an intellectualization of the difficulty or pet- 
plexity that has been felt (directly experienced) into a prob- 
lem to be solved, a question for which the answer must be 
sought; (3) the use of one suggestion after another as a lead- 
ing idea, or hypothesis, to initiate and guide observation and 
other operations in collection of factual material; (4) the men- 
tal elaboration of the idea or supposition as an idea or suppo- 
sition (reasoning, in the sense in which reasoning is a part, not 
the whole, of inference); and (5) testing the hypothesis by 
overt or imaginative action,” 

While Dewey was perhaps the first to define a complete 
orderly thought process which could be applied to human 
problems, and while he certainly came the closest to the kind of 
or in the literature, his definition 
e readily understood and easily 


rather than a physical scienti 
the well-established scientific 


ratory and to 
basis for the 
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Ficure 1. The four steps in straight thinking and the 
path of the one-track mind, 
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development of a definition of a complete orderly thought 
process that would measure up to the following requirements: 


1. It should be universally applicable to all kinds and types 
of problems met in the social sciences as well as in the physical 
sciences. 

2. It should provide non-technical, clear cut, easily under- 
standable, simple step-by-step “what to do” rules which could 
be used by the average person in solving his everyday problems. 

In observing what happens in the physical science laboratory, 
we were primarily interested in clarifying the four steps in the 
inductive method (by which one reasons from the particular to 
the general). For although the deductive method (by which 
one reasons from the general to the particular) is also used in 
the scientific laboratory, this simple process of syllogistic rea- 
soning, as noted earlier in this chapter, had been well defined 
and understood since the time of Aristotle. 


Students who have done laboratory work in physics or chem- 


istry will probably recall the four-step reasoning process €m- 
ployed there: 


considered, 
STEP 3. Controlled Experiments are set up to test the va- 
lidity of various possible solutions. 
STEP 4. A properly qualified conclusion is drawn based on 
the results of these experiments and other factual findings. 


These four scientific steps in straight thinking, together with 
the path of the one-track mind, are shown in Figure 1, 

This drawing helps us to understand what happens when a 
person jumps to a conclusion. Unless we're on &uard, we are 
inclined to jump from some general observation to the first 
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possible solution that happens to pop into our mind, without 
separating fact from opinion, without recognizing the real 
problem, and without considering several possible solutions. 

Armed with this four-step reasoning process, We began a 
series of consultations with logicians, psychologists, engineers, 
and educators in an attempt to develop simple rules under 
each step that could be universally applied to all kinds and 
types of problems. 

After three years of these consultations, twelve simple rules, 
under the four steps, were defined and agreed upon. And in 
the fall of 1932, the National Institute for Straight Thinking 
was founded for the purpose of testing out the practical appli- 
cation of these rules to a wide variety of everyday human prob- 
lems, 

The first book on the practical application of the twelve rules 
to business problems was published in 1935.* A second book, 
applying the rules to career problems, was published in 1936.° 
In 1947,° a third book was published, applying the rules to a 
Wide variety of human problems. A statement of the rules is 


given below. 


THE TWELVE RULES FOR STRAIGHT THINKING 


I, RULES FOR MAKING PRECISE OBSERVATIONS 


RULE 1. Define the primary facts in connection with your 
observation, and separate these facts from any opinions or 


impressions. 
4 Willi . Reilly, Straight Thinking. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
silliam ts Reilly, ‘ow to Find and Follow Your Career. New York, 
H thers. $ 
PE pe E Do Reilly: The Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Without the guidance of these steps in straight thinking, 
your course is likely to be dominated by emotion or chance 
instead of by reason. You may be attracted toward one or more 
of the glamorous occupations, as described by some over- 
enthusiastic speaker or author, only to find that you have been 
slightly oversold or that you simply are not fitted either by 
inclination or ability to 80 into such a field. Or you may drift 
into whatever work happens to present itself when the time 
comes for you to look for a job. 

Unfortunately, that is what happens to most people. Rela- 
tively few ever carry on any systematic study of themselves. 
Most people leave the selection of their occupation to hunch of 
to chance. They become failures because they are miscast. In a 
land with an unlimited amount of education, we have misfits 
everywhere, watching the clock, wishing that the day were done. 

As I’ve already mentioned in my Introduction, the person in 
the wrong job who fails works much harder than the one in 
the right job who succeeds, Effort 
mula for achievement, 

However, since the 
of orderly thinking, 


, well channeled, is the for- 


Principles of intelligent action, as well as 
are involved in the definition and achieve- 


ment of life aims, we shall explore the background and devel- 
opment of the law of intelligent action in the 


before we proceed with the 
principles in later chapters. 


following chapter, 
Practical applications of these basic 


CHAPTER 3 
BO 


THE LAW OF INTELLIGENT ACTION 


Jusr as an understanding of the rules for straight thinking will 
help you to formulate your life plans, so an understanding of 
the principles of intelligent action will help you to make these 
Plans come true, 

But what do we mean by “intelligent action”? 

The latest unabridged Webster's New International Dic- 


“onary defines intelligence as: 


a. Formerly, the faculty of understanding; the capacity to know or 
apprehend; the intellect as a gift or an endowment. Intelligence, in this 


Sense, commonly designates a concrete or embodied intellect. Its mean- 


ing may cover any power of apprehension or be loosely equivalent to 


mind. 


b. The capacity for knowledge and understanding; especially as ap- 


plied to the handling of novel situations; the power of meeting a novel 
Situation successfully by adjusting one’s behavior to the total situation; 
the ability to apprehend the interrelationships of presented facts in 
Such a way as to guide action toward a desired goal. Psychologists still 
debate the question whether intelligence 1s a unitary characteristic of 
the individual or a sum of his abilities to deal with various types of 


Situations. 


When those who 
cluded with the statement 
they were being frank. 


prepared this dictionary definition con- 
“Psychologists still debate... , 


» 
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In fact, ever since our early explorations of the literature og 
this subject, and our visits with authorities who have contrib- 
uted to this literature, we have been impressed with a lack of 
general agreement on any definition of intelligence or intelli- 
gent action. 1 

Binet,* recognized pioneer in the field of intelligence testing, 
described intelligence variously as “judgment, or common sense, 
initiative, the ability to adapt oneself, . . . to judge well, 


understand well, reason well—these are the essentials of ins 
telligence.” 


According to Hollingworth? “Binet’s definition emphasized 
three phases of behavior: (1) the ability to take and maintain 
a given mental set; (2) the capacity to make adaptations fot 


the purpose of attaining a desired end; and ( 3) the power of 
auto-criticism. 


Among the earliest definitions of intelligence, one of the 
simplest and most comprehensive is that formulated by William 
Stern.’ “Intelligence is a general capacity of an individual con- 
sciously to adjust his thinking to new requirements; it is general 
mental adaptability to new problems and conditions of life.” 

In 1921 the Journal of Educational Psychology * published a 
symposium of definitions of intelligence offered by leading 


authorities. A sample of these definitions, together with their 
authors, is given as follows: 


We may then define intellect i 


n general as the power of good re- 
sponses from the point of view of 


truth or fact—Thorndike 


1A. Binet and T. Simon, The Dev, 
Translated by E. S. Kite, Vineland Traini, 

2 L. S. Hollingworth, The Psychology 
Macmillan company, 1220, F 

3 William Stern, e Psychological Methods of Testing Intelli New 
York, Warwick & York, Inc., 1914. SIAR EEN CE 

4 “Intelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium,” Jour l of E tional 
Psychology, March 1921. Vol. XII, No. 3. Bas iu Baraje 


elopment of Intelligence in Children. 
ing School, 1916, 


of Subnormal Children. New York, The 
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An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to carry on 
abstract thinking —Terman 

An individual possesses intelligence in so far as he has learned or 
can learn of changes in his environment.—Colvin 

Intelligence is intellect plus knowledge —Henmon 

Intelligence is the capacity to inhibit instinctive behavior in an un- 


as stage to its formation and to modify it at that stage by means 
an imaginal stimulus which is relatively remote from that which is 


immediately and perceptually present.—T burstone 


Thurstone offered a later definition in 1924: * “Intelligence 
the capacity to live a trial-and-error existence with alterna- 
tives that are as yet only incomplete conduct.” 

Buckingham contributed “intelligence is the ability to learn” 
to the symposium. But his later definition, “Intelligence is the 
ability to act effectively under given conditions,” is one of the 
simplest and most adequate definitions yet proposed. 

The foregoing definitions are sufficient to illustrate the wide 
differences in definitions offered by authorities. 

This discrepancy in definitions is a live subject among the 
authorities, and the most caustic criticisms come from within 
their own ranks. Spearman, an outstanding authority, whose 
contributions have exerted an important influence on current 
Concepts of intelligence, has written an exhaustive discussion * 
of definitions of intelligence. In his book on the nature of in- 
telligence, he writes, “Jndeed, it is hard to see that the defini- 
tions have so much as furnished their own authors with 
guidance in constructing their own tests.” 

And, in commenting On the definitions offered in the sympo- 
sium to which we have already referred, Spearman writes 
sharply, “From all this great conclave then—and the more so, 


5L. L. Thurstone, The Nature of Intelligence. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., á. ; 
o., Inc, 1924. mpe Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition. 


6C, Spearman, 
London, "The ‘Macmillan Company, Ltd., 1927. 
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considering the eminence of the participators—it is hard not to 
find only further support for the trenchant saying of Ballard, 
that ‘While the teacher tried to cultivate intelligence and the 
psychologist tried to measure intelligence, nobody seemed to 
know precisely what intelligence is.’ ” , 
However, Pintner 7 helps us to understand the discrepancies 
in the definitions offered by various authorities and why they 
exist. He points out that “general intelligence has rightly been 
assumed to exist and psychologists have gone about the meas- 
urement of an individual’s general ability without waiting for 
an adequate psychological definition. This must not be taken to 
imply, however, that the psychologist was blindly measuring 
something, without having any conception of what he was try- 
ing to measure, In every case, the psychologist has some rough 
working hypothesis upon the basis of which he proceeds. . - - 
Pintner adds, “Many definitions of intelligence have been 
proposed by psychologists, and these vary greatly according tO 
the standpoint from which the psychologist views this problem. 


Although they differ greatly, they are not therefore contradic- 
tory.” 


As Pintner goes on to ex 
intelligence from a biologic: 
interested from an educatio 


plain, one psychologist may view 
al point of view, another may be 
nal point of view, still another may 
consider intelligence merely as a faculty, while some are inter- 
ested from an empirical point of view. 

Although this helps to explain the discrepancy, it does not 
entirely excuse it, for as Pintner concludes his explanation, “As 
a matter of fact, the differences between Psychologists are more 


apparent than real . . . there is inherently no difference be- 
tween the biological and educational point of view.” 


7 Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1923 
" . 
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A RY W = 
N EVERYDAY WORKING DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENT ACTION 


Using what we learned from the dictionary and the ablet 
Psychologists, we finally arrived at the following definition of 
intelligent action which is broad enough to include all points 
e>” and which is simple enough for the layman to under- 

A person can be said to act intelligently in any given environ- 
ment whenever he satisfactorily solves the problems of that 
environment, 

The next natural question for anyone W 
learning how to act intelligently, or how to teach anyone else 
to do so, is: What is it, within a person, that determines 
Whether or not he is successful in solving the problems of any 
given environment, i.e., what makes a person act intelligently? 


ho is interested in 


WHAT MAKES A PERSON ACT INTELLIGENTLY? 

, In searching for an answer to this question, We found the 
literature to be barren indeed, and our visits to authorities 
Proved fruitless. Without exception, we were told that we 
Would have to “start from scratch” and “follow the usual 
Scientific procedure” in our efforts to isolate and identify the 
primary factors which make a person act intelligently. 

This we have done. 

My first interest in this subject was aroused when I was on 
the research staff at Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
found that many engineering graduates who apparently had 
the ability to become engineers did not want to be engineers, 
and that approximately two-thirds of the graduates, 67 per cent, 
wound up in lines of work other than engineering. To begin 
with, some had “drifted” into an engineering course because 
“they thought engineering was the coming thing,” of because 
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“their family or friends wanted them to,” or because “they had 
connections,” or because “there's good pay in it.” j 

It became apparent that the ability to become an engineer 
was not the only important clement to be considered in the 
selection of engineering students, and that the desire to become 
an engineer was also important. IL 
Later studies revealed that those who possessed a we 
developed Capacity for Setting along with other people pro 
8tessed much faster than those who lacked this capacity. 

For example, Willard and Joe graduated in the same class- 
Willard was an honor student, Joe passed with a tight squeeze. 
Both took jobs with the same company under the same condi- 
tions, the same salary and the same Opportunity to “learn the 
business and maybe some day you'll be president.” 

Five years later, Joe, who barely got through school, was # 
department head and Willard, the brilliant student, was work- 
ing for Joe. Joe's salary was nearly twice Willard’s, 

Why? 

Well, from the first da 
mind, felt self-sufficient, H 
acted superior and everyo 
stand him, 

Joe was different, He nee 
wherever he went, he 
swell fellow. 

When the time came to appoint a supervisor from among the 


newcomers, Joe was the unanimous choice. Everyone liked Joe. 


y on the job, Willard, the master 
e had a brain and he showed it. He 
ne around the place could hardly 


ded help and he asked for it, And 
Bot it. Soon everyone thought Joe was 4 
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low in his thinking that it is difficult for him not to be impatient 
and insulting. He must make a conscious effort to develop his 
_ human relations, too. 

Since these early studies at Carnegie, over thirty years ago, 
we have collected and studied thousands of cases in a wide 
variety of business, professional, and industrial organizations, 
and we have found, without exception, that when a person has 
the ability to solve the problems of any given environment, 
when he has the desire to solve these problems, and when his 
human relations are sufficiently developed, he acts intelligently 
ana makes good in that environment. $ 
1 iii what could be more self-evident than that?” you may 

s 

My answer is, “Nothing could be more self-evident. The 
truth is always simple and readily acceptable after it is recog- 
nized.” 

o Everyone knows that the world is full of people who have all 
kinds of abilities, but who show little desire to apply or to de- 
velop these abilities, and who therefore accomplish very little 
1n comparison to what they could—if they only wanted to badly 
enough, 

Everyone knows that it’s co 
are weaklings in their human re 


destroy much of their usefulness. 
Every employer knows that when a worker wants to do a 


good job, half the battle is won; that when desire is present, a 
worker is motivated to develop his abilities and to improve his 
human relations with everyone on the job. 

Many studies have proved that the “failure” of an employee 
is seldom due to his lack of ability, Some have contended that 
as high as 80 pet cent of job failure can be attributed to insuf- 


ficient desire and faulty human relations. 


mmon to find mental giants who 
lations, and who therefore 
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r : z and 
The relationship between these three primary factors a 

intelligent action can be stated in terms of a law ë which, as A 

scientists know, consists of a summary statement of facts 


e l 
pressed in terms of a sound working principle that can safely 
be used as a guide. 


STATEMENT OF THE LAW 


> , : be 
In its simplest terms, the law of intelligent action may 
expressed as follows: 


When a person is confronted 


action is dependent on three primary factors: 


1. His desire to solve the problem. 
2. His ability to solve it, 


3. His capacity for handling the buman relations involved. 


è is 
with a problem, the intelligence of hi 


THE LAW AS AN AID TO OUR UNDERSTANDING OF PEOPLE 
One of the most useful a 


eee 7 P t 
Pplications of the law of intelligen 
action is in improvin 


8 Our understanding and judgment © 


Our understanding of People largely determines whether we 
are successful in our work, In the first place, it helps us to select 
the right employer who will bring out the best in us and help 


® Those who are interested in a full account of the scie 
this law, see William J. Reilly, The Law o 


P Tagen ntific development of 
ntel Igent 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. 


Action. New York, 
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us to advance to the position we desire. Then, if we ever assume 


a supervisory or executive Or administrative position, it helps 
us to select the right kind of employees who are properly cast 
and who do a good job for us. 

Our understanding of people determines whether we select 
the right mate and enjoy a happy home life or wind up in the 
divorce courts, or wish we could. 

Our understanding of people determines what kind of people 
we select to hold public office. 

A knowledge of the law of intelligent action gives us a sense 
of direction, tells us what to look for, and points the way 
toward the development of sound methods in arriving at judg- 
Ments of people—either individuals or groups—for the char- 
acter of a group, whether it be educational, social, business, 
economic, or political, is dominated by the type of its leadership 
and the type of people who predominate in the group. 


SEVEN TYPES OF PEOPLE 

Since everything we have learned so far shows that there are 
three primary factors in intelligent action—ability, desire, and 
human relations—the law suggests the possibility of grouping 
various kinds of people into seven primary types in relation to 
any given environment, for the simple reason that there are 
only seven possible combinations of three factors: 

1. The A Type. This includes those who have the required 
ability to solve the problems of an environment but who have 
less than the required desires or human relations. 

Many of the most able failures you know belong in this type. 
I am thinking of one of the most talented artists I know. He's 
a master at laying out and illustrating advertisements. When- 
ever anyone walks into his office, he never looks up. Stark 
silence with no recognition whatsoever is the common reception. 


NTS 
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He has told me that every time he works on an arec 
he feels that he’s wasting his talents; that he’d like to spen! i: 
time on real art, but that he can’t make a living at it. The M 
monplace stuff that he has to turn out in “corny ads,” as he P 
it, annoys him. He’s considered hard to handle and for if 
reason he floats from one advertising agency to another a E 
not rated a success as a commercial artist. Neither has he a 
successful in turning out any “great art” because he b a 
sufficient desire to “Jive in a garret and starve long enoug 

do it.” 


y r use 
I have never had any difficulty working with him, bec@ 
T recognize that he belon 


ingly. One da 
didn’t “fight” 


What I am attempting to emphasize is that recognizing wi 
type a person is helps us immeasurably in dealing with th ; 
person, because it helps us to understand him and it helps 4 
to act accordingly in all our relati 
Another exam 
brilliant mind b His whole philos- 
“what's the use?” attitude pre 


eal desires. And he is so brilliant 


A group of workers “on strike” must be Classified, tempo- 
rarily at least, as the A type. 
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There are, of course, many others who belong in this type— 
including everyone who has the ability to get by on his job but 
who is not especially interested in what he is doing and is short 
on required human relations. 

2. The D Type. This includes those who have the desire to 
solve the problems of an environment, but who have less than 
the required abilities or human relations. 

As we all know, the desire to do something or to achieve 
some goal, without the potential ability to back it up and with- 
out the necessary human understanding, represents a combina- 
tion which accounts for many personal failures. Irreconcilable 
gaps between the desire pattern and the ability and human 
relations patterns can only lead to frustration. 

Desire, of course, is the greatest motivation in human life, 
and people with strong desires have overcome serious weak- 
nesses in ability and in human relations. In fact, strengths often 
Spring from weaknesses. For example, Miss Tenley Albright, 
seventeen-year-old ice ballerina from Boston, became the first 
United States girl ever to win the world figure-skating cham- 
pionship, thereby capping 4 courageous six-year comeback from 
polio. 

But while it is altogether possible for a person to graduate 
from the D type by acquiring necessary abilities and human 
relations, it is also unwise for anyone to entertain desires which 
are plainly unrealistic. For example, I am thinking of a young 


lady who desires to become an opera star. According to those 


who ought to know, she simply hasn't got the vocal equipment 
to build on. Yet she becomes annoyed with anyone who calls 
this to her attention. 

I know a contrary old maid who must, for the time at least, 
be classified in this D type. All she has is the desire to get 


married. 
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As we all know, the world is full of people who say they 
desire to become leaders, to make a lot of money, or to be 
sought after in one kind of environment or another, but their 
desires are not strong enough to cause them to do much about 
it—to develop the required abilities or the required human 
relations, 

3. The HR Type. This includes those who have the required 
human relations to solve the problems of an environment, but 
who have less than the required abilities or desires. 

A great many lovable people belong in, this class—people 
who never enjoy any outstanding success or recognition, but 
who, nevertheless, are generally preferred over the A type or 
the D type. 

Uncounted millions of people hold their jobs and get by 
socially, not because they have so much ability or any strong 
desires, but simply because they are easy to get along with. 
They are usually followers, You can hire them away from any 
company they happen to be working for if you offer them a 
few more dollars. They seldom get far in any field, 

They are usually found in unskilled jobs. Some of them turn 
out to be salesmen of nontechnical products, They are good 
fellows and even though they are unable to prove why you 
should buy their product, they leave you with a nice warm feel- 
ing that you would like to give them an order, I don’t mean to 
imply that all unskilled workers or all salesmen of nontechnical 
products belong in the HR type, or that the HR type is best for 
these jobs. It is nevertheless true that there are thousands of 
such jobs where the HR type can make a living in spite of the 
fact that it does not fully measure up from the standpoint of 
ability or desire. In social environments, they are often com- 
fortable people to be with. In fact, many a young lady has been 
swept off her feet by a dashing young man who is strong in 
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human relations but who has little desire to work at anything 


and no particular ability in any direction. 

4. The A-D Type. This includes those who have the re- 
quired abilities and desires to solve the problems of an environ- 
ment, but who have less than the required human relations. 

Many of the so-called “experts” belong in this type—people 
who possess outstanding ability and a burning desire to right 
the wrongs of their environment—people who are “right” and 
who know it, but who cannot understand why other people are 
too dumb to do things in the right way. The “meteor” who is 
“ahead of his time,” who makes some outstanding contribution 
to the world of science, industry, or government, and then 
“burns himself out” because he lacks stability in his human 
relations, belongs in this class. 

I am thinking of an “efficiency” engineer who, fired with the 
desire to “streamline” a factory operation, proceeded to make 
time and motion studies which revealed the “one best way” for 
each worker on a production line to perform his job. 

There was only one thing wrong. The workers had nothing 
to do with the development of the plan. It was delivered to 
them complete with orders to follow directions; the workers 
consequently didn’t like the plan. The “efficiency” engineer 
blew up, and the new plan was never used. 

I know a lawyer who belongs in this class. When he builds a 
case, his logic is flawless and his desire to win is usually 
grounded in a firm belief in his client's cause, but I have seen 
him lose a number of cases because he doesn’t understand juries 
and overlooks human angles which to him seem “trivial.” 

Many experts fail because they think that all they have to do 
is “be right”; they fail to take into account the human factor; 
they make no intelligent attempt to open the minds and gain 
the confidence and cooperation of those who must carry out 
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their plan. In short, in working out their plans for other people, 
they forget about people. They have been likened to the father 
who, in teaching into the medicine cabinet for a cure for the 
baby, forgot and dropped the baby. 

People simply do not like to be “pushed around” by experts. 
In fact, they don’t trust experts whom they don’t understand 
and who make no effort to be understood and accepted. 

Those who are strong on technical knowledge and analysis 
are commonly weak in human relations, because they are 
“smarter” than most people. Their powers of analysis tend to 
make them intolerant of the inconsistencies and weaknesses of 
others. I know an able analyst, driven by burning desires, whose 
personality costs him just about $10,000 a year, He’s really a 
$15,000-a-year man, but he only makes $5000. 

I know an intellectual wife who has the desire for social 
success, but who is always insulting her guests with her superior 
attitude, and who has henpecked her husband into the shadows 
because she has greater mental ability and checks up on him 
and criticizes nearly everything he does. 

TIl say this much for the A-D type of person. It may take 
him a long time to admit the importance of human relations. 
But when he does, at least he has a brain to start with and it 
doesn’t take him long to change. I've seen some of the most 
“difficult” experts turn into masters of human relations in a 
relatively short time. 

5. The A-HR Type. This includes those who have the re- 
quired abilities and human relations to solve the problems of an 
environment, but who have less than the required desires. 

These are the able, charming people who seldom go far and 
others “can’t understand it.” The real reason is that they have 
no consuming interest, no real purpose, no real desire, no spe- 
cific objective in life. Nothing really arouses them to fight or to 
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strive for anything. They've never been inspired to do anything 
unusual, and they’ve never been frightened into it. 

I know a college graduate who is an able security analyst and 
a charming fellow. But he hasn't one spark of desire to work 
his way up in the business. 

You, as a college student, undoubtedly know one or two 
classmates who have lots of real ability and whom “everybody 
likes.” But they lack the desire to excel in scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

There are many who have ability and are strong in human 
relations but who lack the desire to do much about it, because 
they are pampered and protected too much by their parents or 
because they enjoy financial security or because they have be- 
come “fed up” with what they are doing on the job. 

Sometimes a sudden shock by which they lose their jobs or 
lose their money brings them out of the doldrums, gives them 
fresh and new desires, and helps them to graduate from this 
class, 

6. The D-HR Type. This includes those who have the re- 
quired desires and human relations to solve the problems of an 
environment, but who have less than the required abilities. 

In a Connecticut restaurant there is a sign which reads, IF 
YOUR WIFE CAN'T COOK, KEEP HER AS A PET AND 
EAT HERE, Many young brides, learning to cook, belong, 
temporarily at least, in the D-HR type. 

Unfortunately, many of those who are elected to public 
office in our democracy also fall into this class. When it comes 
to selecting public servants for important positions in govern- 
ment, it’s easy for us to be swept off our feet by the spellbinder 
who makes a lot of extravagant promises, but who lacks any 
real ability to make these promises come true. The “personality 
boy” who desires to run for office can beat the A-D type nearly 
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every time. And once the D-HR type is elected, he usually has 
a lot of other D-HR friends who get most of the political ap- 
pointments and help him stay elected. 

But politicians aren't the only ones who frequently lack the 
ability to fulfill their desires. Business is crowded with naive 
enthusiasts who go into business for themselves, who lure 
others into jobs which do not have a sound future, and who 
fail. In fact, every art, trade, and profession has its charming 
but impractical dreamers, 

Professional baseball players, boxers, jockeys, and all others 
whose work depends largely on physical abilities, all fall into 
the D-HR type relatively early in life, unless they prepare 
themselves for some other activity not so dependent on physical 
abilities. 

7. The A-D-HR Type. This includes those who have what it 
takes to solve the problems in an environment—the required 
abilities, desires, and human relations. 

If you ever meet a person who has all the required abilities, 
desires, and human relations to solve all the problems of all 
environments at all times, you'll know you've met the perfect 
man. Of course, we know there is no such thing—not yet. 

Lincoln approached perfection in the field of government. 
Sally, our cook at the fraternity house, approached perfection 
in the kitchen. There are, of course, many people who have 
what it takes to solve the problems of one restricted environ- 
ment. Among your own friends and associates, you can prob- 
ably think of several such people. 

However, a person may be the A-D-HR type in one environ- 
ment and not in another. I know an accountant who is entirely 
adequate in his work environment, but when he is in a social 
environment, which includes people with a variety of work in- 
terests, he’s lost. 
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A man might be a great lover but a poor provider; a woman 
might be a leader in civic affairs but inadequate when it comes 
to training her own children. And it is dangerous to assume 
that when a person is dominantly one type in a work environ- 
ment he will run “true to type” in some other work environ- 
ment. 

Then too, considering the dimension of time in relation to a 
single environment, we all know that one’s abilities, desires, 
and human relations are always subject to change—either for 
better or for worse. A person who is adequate to the solution 
of the problems of his environment at one time might become 
temporarily upset and become less adequate. Or, as he grows 
older, he might lose the required abilities, the required desires, 
or the required human relations for one reason or another. 

So we can see how the law of intelligent action helps us in 
our judgments of people, no matter what role we may happen 
to have in mind for them. And there’s no question about the 
fact that when we understand people—no matter what type 
they happen to be—we are bound to be more tolerant of them 
and more successful in our relations with them. 

In the following chapter, you will see how you can apply the 


law of intelligent action to yourself. 
I, for one, have done this and enjoyed it. I invariably try to 


confine myself to those environments in which I have the 

required desires, abilities, and human relations. And it’s sur- 

prising how much fun life can be as long as we stay in environ- 

ments where we're the A-D-HR type. 

THE LAW AS AN AID TO OUR UNDERSTANDING OF FEAR 
As long as a person feels equal to the problems of his envi- 

ronment, whatever that environment may be, he feels no appre- 


hension and he has no fears. It is only when he feels inadequate 
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to the solution of the problems he faces that he becomes appre- 
hensive and fearful. Therefore, it necessarily follows that lack 
of desire, lack of ability, and lack of capacity in handling 
human relations in attacking any problem represent the three 
primary sources of fear. : 

This is logical and, as one might expect, the logic is con- 
firmed by the facts secured in our studies. We have found that 
lack of desire, lack of ability, and lack of capacity in human 
relations are the three primary sources of the common ordinary 
fears which beset us every day of our lives, Evidence secured 
from our studies reveals that: 


1. Our everyday fears express themselves in a variety of ways 
—moodiness, anger, nervousness, general feeling of impotency, 
drowsiness, and in extreme cases, mental paralysis. 

2. Most of our fears are subconscious, and except in extreme 
cases, we are not ordinarily aware that our mental disturbance 
is caused by fear, 

3. Many adults apparently do not like to admit—even to 
themselves—that they are fearful about anything. They do not 
seem to realize that fear serves a useful purpose in helping us 
to be aware of the dangers in any environment. They have not 
been told that everyone is fearful at some time or other, that 
fear can never be eliminated in relation to all possible environ- 
ments, for the simple reason that it is well-nigh impossible for 
anyone to become equal to solving the problems of every con- 
ceivable environment. 

4. When a person is subconsciously fearful, his initial incli- 
nation is to escape from the environment which is responsible 
for his fears, There are many favorite forms of escape—fever- 
ish activity, excitement or amusement to “get away from it all,” 
the refusal to admit the presence of the danger, the drowning 
of one’s mental disturbances in brave talk or strong drink, the 
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sticking of one’s head in the sand. Even when a person is thor- 
oughly conscious of some fear, if he does not understand how 
to go about freeing himself from that fear, he is bound to seek 
some form of escape. 

The main trouble with all the popular forms of escape is 
that they provide only temporary and partial freedom from fear 
—a freedom that is incomplete, a freedom that is not lasting, 
not sound, not secure—a freedom that is due for a rude awak- 
ening sooner or later. 

And that’s where the law of intelligent action comes in. 


HOW TO GAIN SAFE FREEDOM FROM FEAR 

Whenever we are fearful, the law gives us a sense of direc- 
tion in seeking a solution—it directs our attention to the three 
possible sources of that fear. In fact, we can usually gain safe 
freedom from fear in any environment if we proceed as 
follows: 

1. Whenever we feel disturbed, the first step is to trace the 
disturbance back to the environment in which it originated, i.e., 
when and where did it happen and what was it all about? 

2. The second step is to look to the three possible sources of 
fear—lack of desire, lack of ability, and lack of facility in 
human telations—and ask ourselves which of these primary 
sources were involved in our failure to solve the problem in 
that environment. 

3. Once the cause of our failure is identified, there is only 
One step which remains—we must decide whether we shall cor- 
rect the cause of our failure in that environment or make every 
effort to avoid the environment entirely. After all, it is entirely 
possible for a person to attempt to plan his life in such a way 
that he spends practically all of his time in environments in 
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iliti i ite ade- 
which his desires, abilities, and human relations are qu 
quate. 


In short, the law gives us a sound basis for action. It yh 
us against the dangers of temporary escape measures. sink 
simple examples should be sufficient to indicate how this 
out in practice, n 

Sac time ago I was inveigled, against my better me 
to go horseback tiding on Catalina Island with a a 
enthusiasts. At the end of the afternoon I was much ee se 
With no difficulty at all, I associated this mental ee 
with the afternoon's goings on. More specifically, I realize re 
my ability as a horseman Was practically nil, my desires a 
the beginning were weak, and in spite of the fact tha es 
human relations are ordinarily adequate in social gprs af 
I can’t help feeling deeply that my lack of ability and lac ee 
desire greatly influenced my human relations and caused me ë 
be less pleasant that afternoon, Ever since that time I ha 
elected to avoid any horsey environment, ble 

At the outset I could have spared myself an uncomforta A 
afternoon if I had only asked myself whether I had the nece 
sary desire and ability. nd 

Fear is commonly associated with getting on one’s ow ne 
making a talk. Whenever a Person tells me that he’s afraid 
express himself before a group, I ask him, “Is there anything 
you sincerely desire to Say to that group? Is there any real con 
tribution you have to offer which you are convinced will serve 
the interests of that group?” Ordinarily the answers I get tS 
these questions are vague; they indicate that the person al 
afraid to make a talk really has only one desire in mind an 
that is to make himself feel important and try to impress others 
for his own self-satisfaction. Under such circumstances, a pet 
son should be afraid to Set on his feet and make a speech. 


1 
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There’s been too much popular emphasis on the general idea 
that everyone should be able to get on his feet and make a 
speech without being afraid. I'm against anyone's making a 
speech unless he has something to say that will either amuse or 
help his audience. Whenever a person has a sincere desire to 
contribute something which he knows in his heart will serve his 
audience, that person usually has the necessary courage to get 
on his feet and express himself. And even though his technical 
ability as a speaker may be weak, he is bound to be effective if 
he feels what he says and if his message comes from a heart 
filled with a desire to serve. 

One of our case studies, which shows how lack of ability can 
be a source of fear, involves a junior executive who began to 
show signs of nervousness on the job. It did not require much 
analysis to discover that this junior executive lacked the re- 
quired abilities to advance to the next job ahead, and the fact 
that others had been advanced, while he had not, made him 
fearful of losing the job he had. On further analysis, we learned 
that his natural abilities were in sales work rather than in 
mechanical production work in an advertising agency where he 
was employed, When these facts were brought to his attention, 
he agreed that he was miscast in his present job and decided 
that he would get into sales. This turned out to be a wise de- 
Cision for he has done well there. 

Another case study that shows how faulty human relations 
can be a source of fear involves an assistant factory superin- 
tendent. Soon after he was appointed to this job, he began to 
show signs of moodiness and lack of assurance, and his boss 
didn’t know what was the matter with him. A brief inquiry 
among the plant foremen revealed that this newly appointed 
assistant had started off on the wrong foot and had made the 
Mistake of giving little orders to the foremen which showed 
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too much authority and which tended to put them on the spot. 
By the time management had finished figuring out what train- 
ing this new assistant needed in human relations, they decided 
that the foremen needed some of the same kind of training. A 
specific training program was initiated for all foremen and 
junior executives, and the top executives had such an important 
part in developing and delivering the training that human re- 
lations throughout the executive and supervisory staff of the 
company were greatly improved. 

Still another case study which shows how inadequate desires 
can be a source of fear involves a top executive with a large 
national organization. This executive began to go stale on the 
job, to oppose constructive ideas suggested by his assistants, and 
showed unmistakable signs of trying to protect his job by keep- 
ing the understudy for that job as much in the dark as possible 
concerning what was really going on. This case turned out to 
be one of those typical instances in which the executive had lost 
his desire for further growth for the simple reason that he 
could not see how he could go any further in the organization. 
It was not until management itself set up a sound program for 
the expansion and growth of the organization and then showed 
this able executive where he fitted into the enlarged program 
that he lost his fears of being displaced by an understudy and 
began to train this understudy to assume greater responsibility. 
Then he in turn could free himself for the bigger job which 
awaited him. 

Much has been written on the subject of fear and many 
inspirational and emotional remedies have been suggested. 

We have been exhorted to drive all negative fears out of our 
minds with positive thoughts of courage and faith, And it is 
altogether possible for such inspirational or emotional “shots 
in the arm” to “hop us up” and give us temporary relief, 
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I agree that what a fearful person needs is thoughts of cour- 
age, confidence, and faith, But when a person’s afraid—much 
as he might wish to blame his fears on others or on outside 
conditions—he’s really afraid of himself, i.e., he’s afraid of his 
own inadequacy, his own lack of ability, lack of desire to solve 
the problems of his environment, or lack of required human 
relations, And unless he takes definite and positive steps to 


correct this inadequacy, or avoids the fear-provoking environ- 


ment entirely, whatever faith he has in himself will soon dis- 
h in himself is mere 


appear for the simple reason that his fait! 
Wishful thinking and not supported by the required abilities, 
desires, and human relations. 

We have been told to get busy and do something—do any- 
thing—when we're afraid. But it isn’t enough just to “do any- 
thing.” It’s easy for a person troubled by fear to do a lot of 
foolish things which make matters worse. Yes, sometimes a 
fearful person, who “doesn’t know what to do” does things 
that are murderous or suicidal. 

What we really need to know, when we are afraid, is spe- 
cifically what to do, and the law of intelligent action gives us 
a definite course of action to follow—a course of action we can 
get our teeth into, a course of action we can understand because 
it makes sense, a course of action which leads to the correction 
of our inadequacy, a course of action which gives us a solid 
foundation for sound and lasting confidence and faith in our- 
selves. 

Anyone in his right mind who has a sincere desire to face 
the facts of life can see that fear is a great stimulus to self- 
improvement and to improvement of the world in general—if 
one will accept it as a fortunate warning of inadequacy and 


then proceed to improve oneself accordingly. 
My only quarrel with most people is that they are not con- 
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sciously fearful enough. Instead of using fear as an aid to 
growth, most people try to “duck it” through some form of 
escape while some try to avoid it by reading volumes of inspira- 
tional literature which promise them easy freedom from fear 
without the common everyday exertion of effort to improve 
themselves and to make themselves more adequate to the solu- 
tion of the problems in their environment. 

Whenever I’m upset about something, I retrace what has 
happened until I put my finger on the environment which was 
responsible for my mental disturbance or fear, Then I proceed 
to ask myself three questions: 

1. Do I really desire to be in that environment at all? Am I 
interested in solving the problems of that environment—is it 
something that I really want to do—something that I believe 
in doing? If my answer to these questions is “No,” I decide 
then and there to make every effort to avoid the environment 
entirely. 

2. If my answer to the above questions is “Yes,” I then ask 
myself whether or not I have the ability to solve the kinds of 
problems I face in that environment, and whether I am making 
a sincere effort to develop or improve my abilities along this 
line. If I feel that I do not have, or cannot eventually acquire, 
the ability to solve the problems of that environment, I must 
admit to myself that my desire is unrealistic in the first place. 

3. Have I made any mistakes in my human relations with 
others in that environment, i.e., am I assuming that others are 
wrong before I give them a complete hearing? Have I given 
others a reasonably complete statement of my case? Have I 
failed to make good on any promise? Am I assuming a contro- 
versial attitude? Am I showing others that I have confidence 
and belief in them? Do I have and am I showing a sincere de- 
sire to help others to be right and to serve them? 
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At the end of a busy day, this is the kind of self-questioning 
which I have found puts the finger on the flaw which is the 
source of any fear which might be disturbing me. It helps me 
to improve myself and to enlarge the number of environments 
in which I can feel adequate. It automatically defines my prob- 
lem and puts me in an informed position to solve it in one of 
two ways: either by correcting the flaw if I can, or by avoiding 
the environment entirely. 

Now that we have a thorough understanding of the origin 
and nature of the principles of orderly thinking and intelligent 
action, we shall proceed in the following chapters to find out 
how these basic principles can be profitably used in defining 
and moving toward your desired goals.° 


_ 9? For those students who are interested in broader applications of the law of 
intelligent action to fields other than career planning, see The Law of Intelligent 
Action, by William J. Reilly, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. 


CHAPTER 4 


a eeeeNSFsaesesFesesese 


OBSERVING YOUR DESIRES, YOUR ABILITIES, 
AND YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 


SINCE the first step in orderly thinking is precise observation, 
sound life planning for anyone starts with the observation of 
his innermost desires, his basic abilities, and his strengths and 
weaknesses in human relations—the three primary factors in 
intelligent action, 

This is the first and most important step toward success. For 
once a person knows himself, and what he wants out of life, it. 
isa relatively simple matter to set up life aims that he can get 
excited about—activities which permit him to make the most 
pleasant and the most profitable use of his unique desires and 
talents. 

This “inside-out” approach which starts with the individual 
is so much superior to the “outside-world-in” approach, in 
which so many college students, surrounded by books and 
pamphlets piled high, become bewildered trying to read about 
the entire gamut of human activities in search for their life 
work. 

Therefore, we shall start with a study of the individual, 
rather than with jobs. In this chapter and those which follow, 
you will find five basic assignments which are designed to help 
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you put down on paper as much as you know zow about your- 
self, 

In writing out your answers to these assigaments, the im- 
portant thing is to let yourself go. Write down everything that 
occurs to you. Make your answers as full as you can. Don’t be 
afraid of making a mistake. Don’t worry about whether your 
answers will “hold water.” I'll show you how you can test the 
soundness of your answers later on. 

You see, what you are trying to do, at this stage, is to find 
out what you know about yourself, And the best way to find 
this out is to put down everything that occurs to you—even the 
things you’re not sure of. 

Your answers to the questions in these assignments are 
merely a beginning of a file on yourself. Your answers are not 
final. You will continue to add to this file as further thoughts 
occur to you, so that, when the time comes for you to decide on 
your “major” in college or your next step when you leave col- 
lege, you will have a full written summary of what you know 
about yourself, so that you can #se everything you know—up to 
that time. 

When you file your answers to these assignments, you will 
be starting a continuing file that you can add to from time to 
time as you learn more about yourself from actual experience. 

I emphasize at this point that it is just as important for col- 
lege women to start a continuing file on themselves as it is for 
college men. College women with “career” interests already 
understand this. But the young woman who plans to be married 
soon after finishing college may be inclined to think that her 
“career” as a homemaker is “all cut out for her.” This just ` 
isn’t so. 

Many women who plan to be married never do get married, 
and they have the same problem of choosing a career as men 
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have. Most women who do marry take some kind of job when 
they leave school and many continue to hold a full-time job 
several years after they are married, Many a married woman 
finds it necessary to add to the family income, and sometimes 
the death or sickness of a husband forces her into the role of 
the main “breadwinner.” Even if she’s not forced by financial 
circumstances to contribute to the family income, any married 
woman needs some stimulating outside interest, some hobby, 
that challenges her native abilities to the utmost, Otherwise, 
she’s bound to get into a rut running a home. And, finally, 
after her family is raised, a woman with nothing to do is likely 
to make a nuisance of herself interfering with the lives of her 
children. But, as we shall see, a stimulating job interest in the 
later years gives her a new and attractive personality. 

So the business of life planning is one that should be of real 
interest to all women as well as to all men, 


OBSERVING YOUR DESIRES 


As you will see, the first group of questions in Assignment 
No. 1 is designed to help you put down on paper as much as 
you now know about your career desires. 

The purpose here is not to try to decide your entire future 
while you are in college. All you are required to decide, career- 
wise, is what you want to do in the immediate future. 

Most college students, during the first two years in college, 
develop some definite ideas of the general field they wish to 
enter—business, law, medicine, government service, agriculture, 
engineering, science, teaching, religion, art, social service, 
music, drama, writing, psychology, and so forth. And, during 
the last year or two of college, it becomes necessary to give a 
certain amount of thought to the next step after college. 

You should give some thought to the possibility of graduate 
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work in your field, if you have some subdivision of the field 
you'd like to explore further or if you feel that a master’s de- 
gree or a doctor's degree is necessary for you to do what you 
want to do in your field. On the other hand, if you feel that 
junior college or a bachelor’s degree is enough, you should be 
giving some thought to the kind of job you want when you get 
out of school. 

However, the important point to recognize is that when you 
pick your “major” in college, or even when you select your first 
job out of school, you are not necessarily committing yourself 
to that field for the rest of your life. Also, the training you get 
will not be wasted if you do not remain in that field. 

For example, I know a young man who entered engineering 
school and decided in his freshman year to major in mechanical 
engineering. When he graduated, he took a job in this field. 
However, he soon became more interested in how patent rights 
can be best protected and, three years later, he decided to study 
law. Now he’s a patent attorney, specializing in technical patent 


cases, using both his engineering and legal training. 

Another young man who majored in English while in coll 
analyst in Wall Street. 
e, I studied engineering as an undergraduate 
and career consultant. But, as 


ege 


Is now a security 
In my own cas 


and turned out to be a business 
you have seen, I use the engineering approach in everything I 


do. 
Even if you continue to follow your general field of interest 
after you get out of college, you'll find that there are many 
subdivisions of that field, and most college students do not 
know in advance what specific subdivision they will follow. 
One young woman majored in journalism when she was in 
college. Now she’s advertising promotion writer for one of our 
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leading national magazines and writes children’s stories as an 
avocation. 

Two young men with whom I have worked majored in geol- 
ogy. One now specializes in Egyptology; the other in designing 
surface instruments for the detection of oil deposits. 

A young man who studied law now concentrates on bank- 
ruptcy and receivership cases. 

These people, when they were in college, didn’t know what 
their chosen specialty would turn out to be. Choosing a career 
is something like buying a new hat. Ordinarily we must try 09 
several before we find the one that suits us best. And most 
people must try several jobs before they begin to learn, from 
actual experience, what they can do best and, more important, 
what they like most. 

It’s always a good idea, of course, to be on the lookout for 
specific fields which promise to become more important in the 
years ahead. You might even stake out a new claim for yourself 
in one small subdivision of your general field in which little of 
nothing has been done and in which you may excel. 

Tm thinking of a young man who became interested in mar- 
keting—one of the oldest fields known to man. There are 4 
great many divisions of marketing, such as advertising, selling, 
merchandising, transporting, designing products, studying pres- 
ent and potential markets, and there are a great many sub- 
divisions of each of these—all of which have been pretty well 
worked over. Yet, by Specializing in one small subdivision of 
the study of consumer markets, in which little had been done 
(the technique of gathering dependable, first-hand information 
in personal interviews with consumers), this young man, within 
a few years, achieved an authoritative position in that field with 
an income that ran high into five figures. 

I know a young lawyer who quickly gained a position of 
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authority as one who specializes in defending allergy suits for 
leading manufacturers of beauty products. 

There are literally thousands of specialized fields waiting to 
be explored, waiting to be opened by the inquiring mind, Yet 
too many people act like sheep, saying, “I think I'll go into 
business,” or “I think I'll go into social service,” or “I think I'll 
0 into medicine,” or “I think I'll go into law,” or “I think I'll 
study engineering.” They simply follow a beaten path and go 
into some general field without realizing that every one of 
these general vocations has many divisions, and a great many 
more subdivisions, requiring various kinds of abilities and lead- 
ing to widely separated destinations. Instead of seeking some 
suitable subdivision of a selected field that is comparatively 
new, they blindly throw themselves into open competition with 
thousands of others, and finally settle down wherever they 
happen to be thrown in the struggle. 

While you are still in college, contemplating your next step— 
whether it's a job or graduate work in your field—it isn’t too 
early to begin to look for some of the unsolved problems in 
your field that lend themselves to specialized attention and 
study. 

If, in your first few years out of school, you can stake out an 
entirely new claim that has never been worked, that is ideal. 
Then, whatever you do will be new. It may be a fit subject for 
publication. And you may be able to achieve an authoritative 
position within your own little bailiwick. 

As soon as you begin to define your early career desires, you 
may find yourself troubled with the question of how much 
money you will be able to make in that field. 

Money is important to most people and, unless you happen 
to be the beneficiary of a large inheritance, how much money 


you make can be important to you. 
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Everyone needs a certain amount of money to live the way he 
wants to, and, as his family responsibilities grow, or his stand- 
ards of living become higher, the amount of money he needs is 
bound to increase. 

But many young men and women get off on the wrong foot 
Careerwise because they permit immediate financial considera- 
tions to dictate their choice of a job or to prevent them from 
following their real career desires, ’ 

I know a young man who is interested in the publishing 
business. When he 8taduated from college, he had two jobs 
offered to him—one as a general office assistant with a leading 
publisher and one as an expediter in the production department 
of an advertising agency. He took the advertising agency job 
because it paid more, Recently I talked with him and he is 
unhappy. The agency job bores him. And he'll continue to be 
discontented until he realizes that it’s a mistake for a young 
man starting out to select a job on the basis of how much money 
it pays, and that it’s wiser for him to seek a job that he likes, 
even though it pays less to start with. For if you like your job, 
you apply yourself more earnestly, you think about your job 
more, you get more good ideas, you produce more, you progress 
faster, and your income increases more rapidly. = 

I've talked with many young men in college whose families 
are wealthy, and curiously enough, many of them are not even 
studying the things they like. A young man in law school would 
like to be a geologist, but is studying law because his father has 
promised to groom him for his profitable practice. An engineer- 
ing student in one of our leading universities wants to be an 
interior decorator, but is studying engineering because his uncle, 
who is in the construction business, has promised to take him 
in as a partner when he graduates, 

I've seen lots of young men and women who told me they 
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were “out after the dough,” but who wound up making less 
money than those who put primary emphasis on what they liked 
to do. 

Even if you have a strong desire to accumulate wealth, you'll 
make more money in the long run in a job you like. And you'll 
be happier, too. 

The desire for money alone means little. Many people who 
have a desire for money never get much of it. On the other 
hand, money flows naturally to those who can produce some- 
thing of value, 

There’s a time to put primary emphasis on how much money 
you make, but that time is after you have discovered what you 
like to do best and after you have accumulated some salable 
experience in your chosen field. 

Look at the people around you who are making money, or 
study the history of those who have made much money, and 
you will see that in nearly every case money came to them as 
an incident after they produced or discovered something or 
achieved a salable experience in their field. 

Most of us, of course, do not turn out to be great inventors 
Or discoverers, and you will find that the vast majority of those 
who get into the higher income brackets earn their salaries be- 
cause they have gradually acquired good, solid, salable ex- 
perience in their chosen fields. 

Too many college students dismiss the idea of going on and 
doing graduate work in their field because they “haven't got the 
money.” But actually, that’s a poor excuse, I've never seen a 
Case yet where a person couldn't work his way through a grad- 
uate program somehow. After all, most young men and women 
have no one to support but themselves while undertaking such 
a program, and many a person with heavy responsibilities has 


managed to do so. 
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Elwood Gaskins, a Negro auto worker in his forties, worked 
his way through the College of the City of New York and is 
now doing graduate work to become a physician while he holds 
down a full-time job at the Ford plant at Edgewater, New Jer- 
sey, because has has a family to support. 

Eli Lazarus, sergeant on the New York Police Force, recently 
graduated with honors from the Brooklyn Law School where he 
worked his way through while carrying on his full-time job as 
a policeman. 

In fact, every college and university in the United States has 
a healthy percentage of men and women who are working their 
way through undergraduate and graduate courses, because they 
want an education enough to earn it. 

So don’t let money lure you into a job you don’t like. And 
don’t let lack of money keep you from getting as much educa- 
tion as you really want. 

In exploring your career desires, therefore, just remembet 
that in some respects you are different from anyone who has 
ever lived or who ever will live, and that what you are trying 
to do here is to put down on paper a written expression of yor 
—your innermost desires, what you believe is important, what 
you want out of life, Assignment No, 1 will help you to find 
out for yourself what your career desires really are. Later, We 
show you how you can test the validity of these desires and 
arrive at a sound conclusion. And we show you how you can g0 
about achieving those desires which make the most sense. 


OBSERVING YOUR ABILITIES 

As soon as you decide that you might like to enter a certain 
field, one of the first questions that arises is, “Do you have the 
basic abilities required?” 

When you come to the questions having to do with your 
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abilities in Assignment No. 1, you might bear in mind that, as 


a rule, a person’s natural abilities point in the same direction 
as his likes and dislikes. In other words, he usually has the basic 
abilities to support the kind of job he’s most enthusiastic about. 

But there are exceptions to this general rule in which aptitude 

tests should be considered if there's any doubt in your mind. 
For example, if a man wants to be a great opera singer and 
hasn’t got the voice possibilities, he'd better forget it. 
The important point is not to confuse basic ability with train- 
ing. Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan star, failed to make the 
School glee club, But that did not mean that Tibbett lacked the 
ability to become a great singer. It simply meant that his voice, 
at that time, was untrained. 

Another thing to recognize is that we sometimes misinterpret 
Our past experience, insofar as our potential abilities are con- 
cerned. For example, a young man who had not been an out- 
Standing student, either in high school or in his first two years 
of college, decided that he thought he'd like to be a dentist. 
The most important thing that bothered this young man was 
that he wasn’t sure that he had the ability to meet the scholastic 
requirements. 

I suggested that h 
talking with some dent 


e find out a little more about the field by 
ists and by reading about the profession, 
for this would test his desire to become a dentist. Then, I sug- 
gested that he go ahead and discuss the matter with the admis- 
sion people in a leading school of dentistry for the purpose of 
finding out whether he lacked any essential basic ability to be- 


come a dentist. 

I have seen many cases i 
they “knew by experience” 
couldn’t do that because they 
man who said he wanted to 


n which college students felt that 
that they couldn’t do this or they 
didn’t have the ability. A young 
write explained that he couldn’t 
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very well go into that field because “my stuffs no good.” Actu- 
ally, the only evidence that he had to back up this feeling was 
that he hadn't done well in his English courses, And, as anyone 
who has done much writing knows, good writing is largely ý 
matter of having something that you want very much to write 
about, plus a lot of practice. 

As far as scholastic ability is concerned, many college atte 
dents are just average or worse as long as they go along with 
no particular objective, But I've seen many a poor student turn 
into a good one just as soon as he selected a field he was enthu- 
siastic about and had a strong incentive to scholastic achiev 
ment, i 

Sometimes a young man or woman rejects the idea of going 
into a certain field because he feels that he does not have the 
required creative ability—overlooking the fact that every Be 
ness, art, trade, or profession has many different kinds of wor* 
to be done. For example, a person interested in the opera 
doesn’t have to be a reat composer or singer or conductot. 
There is administrative work, executive work, and individual 
line work to be done, in addition to the various phases of crea- 
tive work. It takes an administrator to organize and run the 
entire opera company; it takes executives to produce the ope 
finance it, publicize it, and sell the tickets so that people will 
attend; and it takes various kinds of line workers to carry we 
the detailed Operations, such as stage lighting, scene shifting; 
office work, trucking, and so on. 

If you have any kind of creative ability, you know it without 
having anyone tell you. As a rule, creative talents demand ee 
pression in our early youth. If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to whether you have the ability to invent, or to discover, or 
to develop new ideas, you probably do not have this ability- 
And even if you think you have it, if you have never built of 
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invented or written or created anything original that particu- 
larly pleased you and that you considered to be your very own, 
you probably do not have creative ability. 

If you are a thoughtful person, slow to act, who enjoys ana- 
lyzing, interpreting, and patiently summarizing the results of 
the activities of others; if you are the kind of person who likes 
to pry into every phase of an operation and to view an activity 
as a whole; if you get a kick out of cautiously defining long- 
range plans and policies; if you are strong on logic, you have 
the most important earmarks of an able administrator. 

But if you like action, if you enjoy organizing and directing 
other people as they carry out plans and policies, and if you are 
content to confine your activities to one department or one 
phase of a project, you would probably make a first-rate execu- 
tive, 

Of course, there are many people who do not have creative 
ability or administrative ability and who have no desire to 
assume executive responsibility for the work of others—people 
who are fascinated with a routine task which permits their 
minds to wander and which doesn’t worry them at night, And 
the best thing for them to do is to find some kind of routine 
task that fascinates them. 

While it is true that a person usually possesses more than 
one of these four kinds of abilities, in most instances he is able 
to perform one of these functions best, and he should concen- 
trate, therefore, on that function. Many a business administrator 
has developed ulcers trying to be creative, and many an able 
department executive has grown unhappy trying to be an 


administrator. l j 
Another important point to study in considering your ability 


to do any job is the tempo required on the job. Some jobs de- 
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mand that a person follow a fast pace, and unless you're geared 
to such a pace, you are likely to crack up. 

Recently I counseled a young newspaper man who was so 
nervous he sobbed during the interview. He had gone into 
newspaper work because he had definite writing abilities. But 
he soon hated his work. A further examination of his writing 
abilities revealed that, while it was true he could write, he was 
at his best when he had plenty of time to write thoughtfully. 
He wrote at a slow tempo. The fast newspaper pace distressed 
him. He was the “student” type. 

I persuaded him to quit his job and take a teaching job in a 
New England boys’ school. Now he writes in his leisure hours. 
In three years he has turned out two successful books. Now, he 
tells me, he is soaring around the treetops. He feels whole and 
adequate for the first time in his life. 

You can easily find out what abilities are required on any job 
and then see whether or not you've got what it takes. For ex- 
ample, one young law student thought he might like to be 2 
detective or a lawyer or even a judge. But when he talked with 
the chief of the local detective force and secured from him @ 
full understanding of the nature of the job and the assignments 
which were given, he found that while some of these assign- 
ments interested him, others were downright distasteful. Then, 
after talking with two outstanding criminal lawyers, he was 
much impressed with the fact that a lawyer is able to select his 
own cases, Cases involving young men seemed to challenge and 
to interest this young law student the most. One of these attor- 
neys invited the law student to sit in on an actual trial and the 
student was thrilled with the prospect of some day pleading 4 
case in a courtroom and sensed that this would permit him to 


make full use of, and further develop, his natural ability as 4 
public speaker. 
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The law student then talked with two criminal court judges. 
The job of judge did not seem to appeal to him as much as that 
of the attorney for the simple reason that he thrilled more at a 
fight than he did at the ptospect of exercising calm, impartial 
judgments on cases without taking sides. 

Because there are so many subdivisions of any general field, 
it is always possible to find out, after a little research, which of 
these subdivisions permits us to make the fullest use of our 
natural abilities. 


OBSERVING YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 

The last group of questions in Assignment No. 1 has to do 
with your human relations, and it is important at the outset to 
get all you can down on paper on this important subject. 

On some jobs, a person is alone much of the time. On others, 
he’s rubbing shoulders with people from morning till night. On 
some jobs, you must go out and take the initiative 1n meeting 
people; on others, people come to you. Some jobs require that 
you actively and aggressively persuade others to your point of 
view; some don’t. Some jobs put you in a professional atmos- 
phere; some in an artistic environment; some in a rough-and- 
tumble, highly competitive trade or business. 


In any job you are considering, it's a good idea to anticipate 


what kind of a human relations environment it provides, so that 
t it promises to suit 


you can decide in advance whether or no 


your tastes. i 
Often. success or failure turns on this question of human 
, 


relations. Some months ago I counseled the business managet 
of a small firm manufacturing machine parts. He squirmed in 
his chair, talked of vague aches and pains; he was not only 
approaching a nervous collapse but his wife was threatening 


to leave him. 
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Our diagnosis was that this man was spending practically all 
of his time on the inside dealing with ¢hings, whereas his yearn- 
ings were to deal more with peop/e. He had humanitarian im- 
pulses that were being frustrated on his present job. 

Now, after all, he had proved his ability as a business man- 
ager. So my recommendation was simply that he stay in the 
field of business management but find a job where he could 
more directly serve people. We talked over possibilities. A 
month later, he wrote me that he had just gotten a job as busi- 
ness manager of a hospital and that he was more enthusiastic 
than he had ever been in his life—felt a lot better, too. 

Any time you do not enjoy the human relations involved in 
any job, sooner or later that job is bound to become disagree- 
able. 

Now, go ahead with Assignment No, 1. Take as much time 
as you like. But I'd suggest that you make a date with yourself 
right now to spend at least one hour entirely alone, once a day; 
and see how far you get. This ought to be easy, for you'll be 
studying the most fascinating subject in the world—yow. 

General Instruction: In all five assignments, use a separate 
sheet of paper for your answer to each question and numbet 
your answer to correspond with the number of the question. 
This will facilitate the study of your answers later on. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 1 
YOUR DESIRES 
1. What courses of study did you enjoy most in high school, 


and what courses of study have y 
college, and why? 


2. What high school and college courses have you disliked 
most, and why? 


ou enjoyed most so far in 
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3. What jobs have you held (either part-time or during va- 
cation periods) and what were your duties? 

á. Which jobs interested you most, and why? 

5. Which jobs did you dislike most, and why? 

6. Suppose you were financially independent and perfectly 
free to do anything you wanted, what life work would you 
select, if any? 

7. Is there anything that you do which interests you so much 
that you lose all sense of time and forget all about watching 
the clock? 

8. Do you have any special preferences as to where you 
would work: indoors, outdoors, in larger cities, smaller towns, 
rural areas, or in any special part of the country or the world? 

9. What hobbies have sustained your interest over any length 
of time, and why? 

10. What do you read about, outside your regular school 
assignments, and why? 

11. What extra-curricular activities did you engage in in high 
school? Which ones have you engaged in in college? Which 
have you enjoyed most, and why? 

12. Have you ever built or invented or written or created 
anything original that particularly pleased you and that you 
considered to be your very own? 


YOUR ABILITIES 


13. In connection with nearly every business, art, trade, or 
work to be done: 


profession, there are four major kinds of 
(a) creative—inventing, discovering, or developing new 


ideas, 
(b) administrative—making plans and policies for the con- 
duct and supervision of the entire business or project. 


(c) executive—directing the work of others in actually car- 
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rying out plans and policies in one or more departments or 
sections. i 

(d) line—performing some individual task (often routine), 

involving no responsibility for the work of others. 

Which of these four kinds of work do you feel you are best 
able to perform? What makes you think so? 

14. What are your outstanding abilities? : 

15. At what age and in what connection did these abilities 
begin to show themselves? 

16. What are your weaknesses? 

17. What are your strengths? 

18. Do you enjoy working at a fast tempo under pressure? 


Or do you prefer a work environment with a relatively slow 
tempo? 


YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 


19. What kinds of people do you enjoy associating with the 
most? If it will help you, you might describe the characteristics 
of the people you like best. 

20. Do you like to w. 
tather work alone? 


21. In your spare time, do you try to get off by yourself and 
spend your time alone, or do you consciously seek the company 
of others? 

22. Explain any other personal likes or dislikes that you may 
have in relation to other people. 

23. Do you enjoy takin 
you want other people to 
others take the initiative j 

24. Do you enjoy try 
view? 


ork with other people or would you 


g the initiative in meeting people, do 
come half way, or do you prefer that 
n coming to you? 

ing to persuade others to your point of 


As soon as you feel that you have spent sufficient time writing 
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out your answers to the questions in Assignment No, 1, and 
you have “pumped yourself dry” for the present, you are ready 
to go on with Assignment No. 2 in which you will perform the 
first step in orderly thinking, i.e., summarize and analyze the 
main facts in the general observations you have written in 
Assignment No, 1. Here is the second assignment and some tips 
for working it out. 


ASSIGNMENT NO, 2 


Read over your answers to Assignment No. 1 and then pro- 
ceed to apply, to these general observations of your career 
interests, the first two rules for straight thinking, which are as 
follows: 

RULE 1. Define the primary facts in connection with your 
observations, and separate these facts from any opinions 
or impressions. 

RULE 2, Analyze the facts, as far as they will permit, from 
the standpoint of what, who, when, and where. 

In applying Rule 1, the main thing you are trying to do is to 

examine what you have written in Assignment No. 1, and sep- 
arate any unfounded opinions or impressions which may either 


sidetrack your pursuit of your real career desires or tend to 


close your mind and keep you from looking further into some 
field which might interest you. 
Some of your most dangerous unfounded opinions or im- 
pressions—dangerous because you are not fully aware of them 
—may be directly traced to your family background. ' 
A college student whose father (or other close relative) is 
successful may decide to follow in his father’s footsteps because 
the student is under the impression that it will be easier for him 
to get started and to advance in that field with “the old man” 


behind him. 
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This may or may not prove true. I've seen it work out both 
ways. I've seen young men successfully follow the same field as 
their father when they were genuinely interested in that field. 
But I've also seen some miserable failures who kidded them- 
selves into believing that they wanted to follow their father’s 
field when actually, without fully realizing it, they were merely 
operating under the false impression that they could gain quick 
and easy success with their father’s support. 

On the other hand, a college student who feels that his 
father is not successful may be allergic to his father’s field be- 
cause of some such reason as, “Look how hard my father has 
worked—and he has nothing to show for it.” 

As a matter of fact, the father may be much more successful 
than the son thinks. Later on, it may dawn on the son that 
while his father doesn’t have much money, he is happy in his 
job. The father may enjoy feelings of personal satisfaction and 
achievement in his work that he wouldn't think of trading for 
more money, 

Even if the father isn’t successful, even if he’s unhappy in 
his work and miscast in what he’s doing, this doesn’t prove that 
the son would be miscast in the same field, 

As we have already seen, there are other kinds of unfounded 
opinions and impressions that may reside in the darker recesses 
of the mind. A student may decide not to go on and do grad- 
uate work because he holds the mistaken view that he will be 
unable to finance himself. A student may be afraid to under- 
take a “tough” major because he thinks he's a “poor student,” 
while actually he may do well in a major that really interests 
him. A student may turn down the field of journalism because 
he feels that he “can’t write,” or the field of sales management 
because he feels that he “can’t sell,” when neither of these feel- 
ings has really been proved by his Previous experience. 
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These are among the most faulty impressions and opinions 
which keep college students from following their natural in- 
terests. 

Perhaps you have no false opinions or impressions that 
threaten the fulfillment of your real career desires or keep you 
from exploring some interesting field. However, if you have, 
now is the time to recognize them and to get rid of them. 

Now let us go on and apply Rule 2—and analyze the facts 
concerning what your career desires really are and what abilities 
are required in this field, who is involved in the actual achieve- 
ment of these desires, when you first defined these desires and 
when you-hope to take your first step in this direction, and 
finally, where you would be required to live and to work in 
order to achieve your objectives. 

You will want to spend plenty of time on each of these 
points, thinking it through as far as you can on your own, and 
then, if necessary, talking it over with qualified people in your 
chosen field. 

This analysis will help you to test the validity of your desires 
in several different ways. When you arrive at a specific defi- 
nition of what your career desires really are, this helps you to 
determine what abilities are required and whether or not you 
lack any of these basic abilities. When you anticipate what kind 
of a human relations environment you are getting yourself into, 
you will be able to decide in advance whether or not you would 
ith these people. When you stop and think 
how long you have been conscious of your present desires, yon 
can decide whether or not you have given yourself enough time 
to let these desires “cook” before making up your mind. And 
when you raise the question of when you hope to take your first 
step in the desired direction, it will give you 4 chance to weigh 
whether or not you are giving yourself sufficient time to prepare 


enjoy working W 
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for this first step. Finally, when you picture in your mind where 
it will be necessary for you to live and to work in order to 
achieve your objective, you will be better able to decide whether 
or not you will be happy with your plan when the time comes 
to carry it out. 

As soon as you have finished Assignment No. 2, you will be 
in possession of a factual and analytical observation of your 
desires, your abilities, and your human relations. In the follow- 
ing chapter, you will be shown how to proceed with the second 
step in orderly thinking—defining your real career problem and 
considering possible solutions, 


DEFINING YOUR REAL CAREER PROBLEM 
AND CONSIDERING POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


making precise observa- 
eady to go on with the 
your real career prob- 


AFTER you have applied the rules for 
tions in the previous chapter, you are r 
second step in orderly thinking—defining 
lem and considering possible solutions. 
This step is covered in Assignment No, 3, which follows, 


together with some tips that will help you. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 3 


e and analytical definition of the 


RULE 3. Construct 2 precis 
dpoint of what, who, when, and 


real problem from the stan 


where. 
RULE 4. List all possible solutions that suggest themselves. 


RULE 5. Classify these solutions in order of preference. 
RULE 6. Select the most promising solutions for further 


examination. 


DEFINING YOUR REAL PROBLEM 
In undertaking the application of Rule 3, there is one trap to 
look out for. It is easy tO take some solution to your problem 


85 
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that happens to pop into your mind first, and mistake that for 
your real problem. 

It doesn’t make any difference what field you are interested 
in, you are probably predisposed—because of some early expe- 
rience or conception of that field—toward one particular sub- 
division. And so you may find yourself prematurely restricting 
the definition of your problem to that one possible solution 
instead of defining your real problem in such a way that all 
possible subdivisions will be considered, 

For example, one college senior was interested in the field of 
advertising. He had worked two summers as a house-to-house 
salesman and two summers in the mail room of a small adver- 
tising agency. He had done some writing in the college paper 
and had won a local slogan contest in his home town. “My real 
problem when I graduate,” he told me, “is to get some kind of 
a job with one of the leading advertising agencies in New 
York.” 

As a matter of fact, this represented only one possible solu- 
tion to his problem and he was blinding himself to other pos- 
sible markets for his Services among manufacturers, retailers, 
publishers of newspapers or magazines, radio or television 
stations, outdoor advertising companies, printers, and other 


types of organizations involved in the creation and sale of 
advertising. 


When I pointed this out t 
and analytical definition of 
from the standpoint of wha 
lows: 


“My teal problem is what kind of job should I go after in 
the light of: 


“WHAT: My interest in the field of advertising, my ability 
to sell, and my ability to write jingles and slogans. 


o him, he constructed a precise 
his real and immediate problem 
t, who, when, and where, as fol- 
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“WHO: My desire to associate with leaders in the field from 
whom I can get some salable experience. 

“WHEN: When I graduate from college. 

“WHERE: Preferably in New York City.” 

Obviously, this statement of his real problem opened his eyes 
to the total situation. 

When you see your own problem in this light, you too are 
less likely to overlook some possible solution which may prove 


to be the most promising. 
Furthermore, a statement 0 
portant, simply because most of us, con 
field, are inclined to be discouraged at the outset if we begin 
thinking of all the difficulties involved in the second and the 
third and the fourth step of our program. Our mind becomes 
swamped with a maze of problems which cannot be solved all 


at once, Consequently, we may lose hope before we even get 


started. 
If, on the other hand, 


f your immediate problem is im- 
templating our chosen 


you undertake one step at a time and 
apply the rules for straight thinking to each step as you 80 
along, the solution to each step is relatively easy. 

Any big job is made a lot easier when you break it up into a 
lot of little jobs. To use 2 simple analogy, most of us like to eat. 
But suppose I asked you to eat 2000 pounds of food. No matter 
how hungry you were, you would balk. Yet that’s what you do 
every year of your life, You can do it because you “nibble at it” 
every day. 

And so by “nibbling” at your career objective—one step at a 
time—you can, little by little, achieve it, just as others have. 

Even if you are subject to the military draft and have not 
satisfied your service requirements, this should not stand in the 
way of defining your immediate career objectives. Wise 
college students make their career plans in the same way as 
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they would if no draft law existed. Some, of course, choose 
military careers, Others should look upon their period of mili- 
tary service as a temporary, but rewarding, interruption in the 
pursuit of their chosen field. After all, military service is simply 
one of the prices we pay for the privilege of living in a democ- 
racy, and it can represent a valuable extension of your education 
and experience, if you will decide in advance to make the most 
of this experience. 


CONSIDERING POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


In applying Rules 4, 5, and 6, having to do with listing pos- 
sible solutions, classifying these solutions in order of preference, 
and selecting the most promising solutions for further examina- 
tion, you may find that you are inclined to reject any possible 
solutions which involve a more extended academic preparation 
or a longer period of apprenticeship than you had contem- 
plated. 

For example, one young man entering medical school, 
planned to graduate and follow the general practice of medi- 
cine, settle down in his home town and build up a profitable 
practice as soon as he could, However, while going through 
medical school, his interests and abilities began to develop in 
the direction of medical research. Yet he was reluctant about 
considering this possible solution because he knew that it in- 
volved years of low-pay laboratory work, without any assurance 
of outstanding achievement. 

Another young man majored in political science as an under- 
graduate and had planned on getting some kind of a govern- 
ment job when he graduated. But, in his senior year, it became 
apparent to him that, if he went on studying for the doctor's 
degree, he could go further in his field, in the long run, as a 
government worker or as a teacher or even as a consultant. Yet 
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this solution posed so many “time” and “money” problems that 
he found it difficult to give it serious consideration. 

I would simply say this. Do not restrict your thinking at this 
stage by eliminating possible solutions which involve extended 
preparation. Open your mind wide and list al? possible solu- 
tions that suggest themselves. Listing a possible solution doesn’t 
commit you to follow it. But it does give you a chance to con- 
sider it, You can always reject it later on, after all solutions 
have been weighed as explained in the following chapters. 

Here's the way the young man we mentioned who was inter- 
ested in the field of advertising classified his possible solutions 


in order of preference: 
1. Some kind of a job with a leading New York advertising 


agency. 
2. A job selling advertising for a newspaper, magazine, 


radio or TV station. 
3. A job in the advertising department of a national manu- 


facturer. 

The young man who was interested in the field of govern- 
d his mind to all possible solutions—those 
as well as those involving a full-time 
d classified these possible solutions in 


ment finally opene 
involving graduate work 
job after graduation—ani 


order of preference as follows: 
1, A graduate assistantship or fellowship in a university that 


duate department of government, for his 
rt him while he carried on graduate study. 
2. A graduate scholarship in such a university, for this would 
partially support him, and he could get some kind of part-time 
job to meet the rest of his expenses. 
3. A full-time government job—national, state, or local—in 
a location near a university where he could carry on a part-time 


graduate study program at night. 


has a strong gta 
stipend would suppo 
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4. A full-time government job and forget about the graduate 
program. 
y 
KEEP YOUR IDEAS TO YOURSELF UNTIL THEY ARE FULLY 
DEVELOPED 


At this “possible-solution” stage in your thinking, it is im- 
portant to keep your ideas to yourself until they are fully flow- 
ered and developed. This is the enthusiastic stage of your 
thinking and you may be stimulated with a number of entirely 
new ideas. Your initial impulse will be to tell other people 
about your plans. 


Don’t do it! Don’t make the mistake of talking over your 
ideas prematurely with others. 

There's an important psychological reason for keeping ideas 
to yourself until they are fully developed. But relatively few 
people ever grasp the significance of it, If you gain no other 
lesson from this book than the one which is to follow, your 
reading will be worth while. 

Nearly everyone has ideas concerning what he would like to 
do. Many people make plans. But with many of us, our ideas 
seem to fall by the wayside and our plans somehow never seem 
to materialize. Why? 

Well, let's see what happens when we get an idea, 

Several years ago, I got an idea that was new to me. I thought 
of a plan whereby manufacturers of food products could adver- 
tise and get the active cooperation of retail stores handling 
their product. But somehow I never did anything with the idea. 
Evidently someone else got a similar idea, for about two years 
later I received a great shock when I discovered that a company 
had been organized to provide the same service I had thought 
of. The company was operating at a nice profit. Of course, as 
you know, perhaps no one ever made known an invention or a 
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plan that someone else hadn’t “thought of before.” But I asked 
myself one question, “Why didn’t I develop that idea?” 

I took a walk and recalled that, after I got the idea, I became 
so enthusiastic that right away I told a few friends about it. 
There were a lot of questions raised that I couldn’t answer be- 
cause I hadn't thought the idea through. My friends didn’t 
seem to be enthusiastic and before long I forgot about it. 

I was so interested in knowing why I had not put the idea 
across and why another man had that I went to see the head of 
this organization to find out how he did it. In our talk he told 
me, “When I got this idea, I kept it to myself, I always keep 
new ideas to myself. The more I thought about it the more 
difficult it became for me to keep it to myself, But I did. Be- 
cause I told no, one about it I was forced to think it through. 
Before long, I had a complete plan thought out. Then I brought 
some picked friends into the picture and we put it over to- 
gether.” 

After this interview, I went back to the hotel and wrote the 
following note to myself on a little card which I have always 
kept: 
urst of enthusiasm usually accompanies a new 
you to hurry and tell someone. The 


r idea is thereby dissipated in talk 
talk about it a while, you grow tired. 
Your idea flows out through the mouth like a weak, shallow creek. 
The energy that would have developed the idea is released and the 
idea dies. Don't you talk to anybody about any idea until you have fully 
developed it! That man held his idea to himself—dammed it up with 
control—until it gained the power of a deep reservoir. No wonder he 


had the power to put his idea over! 


Remember that a b 
idea and that the tendency is for 
mental energy generated by you 
rather than in thought. After you 


he process of get- 


Bear in mind, then, that when you are in t 
diate career prob- 


ting ideas on possible solutions to your imme 
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lem, your initial impulse will be to discuss these ideas with your 
friends and associates, to tell them all about your plans—what 
you are going to do—what you are ultimately going to be. 

If you are wise you will not yield to this impulse. When you 
babble about your plans here and there, you expose yourself on 
the one hand to those who kid you along with meaningless and 
uninformed approval, and on the other hand to those who can 
think up a dozen reasons why you are an imbecile for consider- 
ing such a goal. 

Your kind friends will offer criticisms and objections to your 
program that you will be unable to answer until you have 
thought the whole thing through. They will paint pictures of 
hardship that will make you afraid. 

Instead of squandering your early enthusiasm in a futile 
attempt to excite the world about your ideas and your plans, 
preserve that enthusiasm within yourself, Let it accumulate and 
gradually gain the power of a deep reservoir. A little later on, 
that power will give you the necessary confidence to get started 
on your first step. 

As we shall see in the following chapter, the next step is to 
get sound evidence for and against each possible solution from 
authoritative sources, rather than try to 
your plans. 

Now that you have read the full instructions for doing a 
satisfactory job on Assignment No. 3 which is given at the 


beginning of this chapter, be sure to complete this assignment 
in writing before reading further, 


“sell” anybody on 


CHAPTER 6 


SECURING EVIDENCE ON POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS TO YOUR IMMEDIATE 
CAREER PROBLEM 


ecuring evidence on the pos- 


THE more thorough you are in s 
career problem, the more 


sible solutions to your immediate 
likely you are to arrive at a happy solution. 

Remember, throughout the orderly thinking process, that the 
tendency to jump to some quick and easy solution is always with 
us, and it is common for a person to graduate from college and 
take a job without sufficient investigation, with the result that 
he is soon dissatisfied and wants to change. 

Even though you have carefully listed the possible solutions 
to your immediate problem, still, as you begin to collect evi- 
dence on various solutions, you are likely to become overenthu- 
siastic about some factor and assume that you have the answer 
to your problem before you have exposed yourself to all avail- 
able evidence. 

For example, when the young man who wa 
advertising began to explore the possible solutions he had 
listed, he called on a big New York advertising agency and 
found that he could get a job in the research department of this 
agency as soon as he graduated in June. 
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s interested in 
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He liked the whole atmosphere of the agency's swanky 
offices, he liked the people he met there, and he liked the di- 
rector of research who took him to lunch at a college club. In 
fact, it seemed to him that his career problem was just about 
solved. However, after he had called on some national manu- 
facturers and found that some of them offered well-rounded 
training programs for college graduates in their advertising 
departments, and after he had called on some advertising media 
and learned that he could get a job selling classified advertising 
for one of the biggest newspapers in the New York area, and 
after he had called on some department stores and learned 
about the possibilities of approaching the field of advertising 
from the retail angle, he was thoroughly convinced that the 
business of arriving at the best possible solution to his problem 
deserved careful study. 

In gathering evidence on the possible solutions to your imme- 
diate career problem, don’t be in a hurry to make up your mind. 
Don’t permit some sudden burst of enthusiasm to make you 
impatient. And no matter how certain you are that you have hit 
on the right solution, keep your mind open until you have fin- 


ished collecting evidence for and against each possible solution 
you have listed. 


ASSIGNMENT NO, 4 


RULE 7. Expose yourself to sources of evidence on all sides 
of the question, rather than confine yourself to sources that 
give evidence only on one side. 

RULE 8. Appraise the validity of your evidence from the 

standpoint of its source and the means used for gathering 

it. 

RULE 9. Guard against the formation of opinions or pre- 
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mature judgments while in the process of examining 
evidence. 

RULE 10. Keep the mind open and hospitable to new evi- 
dence on any side of the question. 


As you work on this assignment, it is wise to confine yourself 
to evidence that is gathered by responsible people from authori- 
tative sources. Don’t discuss your possible solutions with a 
friend or an associate or anyone else unless he is well informed 
about the fields you are studying, and don’t pay any attention 
to printed information unless it comes from a reliable source. 

In exploring job opportunities, you may get some interesting 
information and leads from your department head, your faculty 
advisor, or the head of your college placement office, Printed 
sources can be used for further information on your fields of 
interest, including the names of companies you might wish to 
work for. 

One general guide book that might help you is Your Career, 
by Ed Cunningham and Leonard Reed, published by Simon and 
Schuster, New York City. This book briefly describes eighty- 
four professional and business activities; gives you the general 
outlook for each field; explains the educational and personal 
requirements, the kinds of jobs and the compensation ranges in 
each field, together with some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of working in that field. Furthermore, it gives you the 
names of authoritative books and trade or professional publi- 
Cations in each field, together with the names of business and 
professional organizations which you might write or contact 
personally for further information. 

No matter what your interests are, you can always find out 
the name of the trade or business or professional organizations 
which operate in these fields by contacting almost anyone who 
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works in the field. Then you can write the secretary of the or- 
ganization and ask him to give you the basic information you 
desire. If there is no trade or business or professional organi- 
zation in a certain field—and offhand I can’t think of many 
fields in which this is so—you can always contact the editor of 
the professional or trade publications which serve your fields of 
interest. 

Also, in working on this assignment, correspondence and 
personal interviews with leaders in the field deserve emphasis. 
Don’t hesitate to write or, if possible, to see leaders in your 
fields of interest. Explain your situation and ask them for their 
advice concerning your first step. Most leaders feel highly com- 
plimented when asked for such counsel. 

After you have studied authoritative printed sources of in- 
formation and corresponded with, or talked with, leaders in 
your field, you will have some idea of what companies you 
might like to work for. Personal correspondence with these 
companies then leads to a certain number of personal inter- 
views with prospective employers. Even if a company sends its 
representative to your campus, it is always wise to visit the com- 
pany headquarters where you would work, so that you have a 
chance to size up the work environment and meet the people 
you would work with—especially your boss. In fact, this is the 
most important kind of evidence to secure on various job oppor- 
tunities. 

In exploring opportunities for graduate study, you may get 
some interesting information and leads from your department 


head or your faculty advisor. And printed sources can be used 
for further information, including the names of the universities 


you wish to consider. Your college librarian will be glad to 
refer you to educational guides, catalogues, and announcements, 
and once you have made a list of the universities that have 
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strong graduate departments in your field, you can write these 
universities for the latest announcements of graduate scholar- 
ships, assistantships, or fellowships that they offer. If one of 
these universities is nearby, you might even plan to visit it some 
time during your senior year before applications for the grad- 
uate school are acted on in the Spring. 

For example, at the beginning of his senior year, the young 
man who was interested in government and who was consider- 
ing graduate work, found out what graduate scholarships, 
assistantships, and fellowships were offered by leading graduate 
schools in that field. Then, with the sponsorship of his depart- 
ment head at college, he applied for a graduate assistantship or 
fellowship in three leading universities. Since one of these 
universities was less than sixty miles away, he wrote to the head 
Of the political science department in the graduate school for 
an appointment and went to see him. 

But before the day of the appointment, he looked the depart- 
ment head up in Who's W ho in America, found that he was 
listed there, and learned something about his background and 
what he had written. Then he read two books which the depart- 
ment head had authored, and got some ideas on how to start 
the conversation and how the department head thought. 

As a result of this interview, he secured valuable first-hand 
evidence concerning the strength of the department, the char- 
acter of its leadership, and the prospects for financial aid at that 
university. 

Incidentally, before you see or write to any leader in any 
field, it’s always a good idea to look him up in Who's Who in 
America, Whos Who in Commerce and Industry, or in any 
other publication where you think he might be listed. The more 
you know about the person you see or write to, the more suc- 
cessful your interview or correspondence is likely to be. 
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Now go ahead and see what you can do with Assignment 
No. 4. And don’t forget to make careful and complete notes of 
everything you find out as you go along. You'll need all this 
information a little later on when you are confronted with the 
task of summarizing your evidence for and against each possible 


solution, so that you will be able to arrive at the conclusion 
which makes the most sense. 


CHAPTER 7 


nn 


DECIDING ON YOUR NEXT STEP, 
CAREERWISE 


IT Is not wise to attempt to arrive at any final conclusion con- 
cerning your next immediate step careerwise until the time 
comes to do so. And if you still have more than a year to spend 
in college, it’s best to take whatever time you can to secure 
further evidence on the various solutions you have under con- 
Sideration—perhaps even adding to these tentative solutions as 
you gradually extend your inquiry into your different fields of 
interest, 

However, if you are a senior in college, or if, for any reason 
at all, you feel that you are unable to continue your college 
education full time, you should proceed with the selection of a 
Solution to your immediate career problem, as shown in Assign- 
ment No. 5. 


ASSIGNMENT NO. 5 


RULE 11, Set up a balance sheet on each possible solution, 
stating your evidence for and against that course of action. 
RULE 12. Weigh the relative importance of positive and 
negative evidence in each case, and draw your conclusion 
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in favor of the best course (or courses) of action to be 
taken. 


The simplest way to set up a balance sheet on each possible 
solution is to draw a line down the center of a piece of paper, 
write down the solution at the top, state the advantages of that 
solution on the right-hand side, and the disadvantages on the 
left. 

In filling out your balance sheet for each solution, be sure to 
consider that solution in relation to your abilities, your desires; 
and your facility in human relations. If the solution involves 
the kind of activity you know you are able to perform, this is 
an important advantage; if not, it’s an important disadvantage. 
If the solution is in line with your interests and desires, this is 
an important advantage; if not, it’s an important disadvantage. 
If the solution involves relations with other people which you 
think you will thoroughly enjoy, it’s an important advantage; 
otherwise, it’s an important disadvantage. 

There are, of course, other points that you may want to con- 
sider in making up your balance sheets, depending on how im- 
portant these points are to you personally. To some people, 
where they work or 80 to school or live is of primary impor- 
tance. To others, the zempo of their enviro 


nment might be one 
of the deciding factors. 


In any case, there are real reasons for going to the trouble of 
setting up a balance sheet on each possible solution, no matter 
how obvious some one solution may appear to be. 

Without a balance sheet before you, a certain amount of 
mental confusion is bound to follow. This confusion of trying 
to make up your mind is so annoying and tiresome that what- 
ever piece of evidence happens to be in your mind when you 
get tired thinking about the whole thing is likely to affect your 
judgment unduly and to dominate your decision. 
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Without a balance sheet, you are likely to take the “easiest 
way out,” unduly emphasizing immediate advantages and over- 
looking long-range disadvantages. Any solution to your prob- 
lem which involves extended preparation is likely to be 
arbitrarily rejected if you permit yourself to think exclusively 
in terms of the immediate difficulties involved and to overlook 
the long-time advantages. 

If you set up a balance sheet, you at least have the assurance 
that all the evidence at hand is being considered. You have a 
long-range picture before you, not only of the advantages but 
also of the disadvantages, and such well-rounded evidence will 
give you confidence in the soundness of your decision. 

Then, too, some people are just naturally inclined to be over- 
Optimistic. They're inclined to overemphasize the arguments in 
favor of doing something. They need a balance sheet to remind 
them in advance of the disadvantages. 

On the other hand, pessimists, who are inclined to over- 
emphasize the arguments against doing something, need a bal- 
ance sheet to help them to see the advantages. 

But whether you are an optimist or a pessimist or an excep- 
tionally well-balanced person, your batting average on career 
decisions will be immeasurably improved if you get the balance- 
Sheet habit. 

Here’s how the young man interested in the field of adver- 
tising set up his balance sheets for the various possible solutions 
to his problem of getting started in this field. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 1: Some KIND oF JOB WITH A LEADING 
New YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Disadvantages Ad: vantages 


1. About the best job I could 1. Experience in market re- 
get, to start with, would be in the search is a good background for 
market research department—in- an advertising copywriter or an 
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Disadvantages 
terviewing consumers and dealers 
and summarizing the results of 
market surveys. 

2. I'm not sure that the “mar- 
ket research” approach to the field 


of advertising is the best one for 
me, 
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Advantages 
agency account executive, 
either job ties in with my general 
interests and abilities. 

2. I would be associating with 
some top people in the advertis- 
ing business—when in the office. 

3. Experience with a big adver- 
tising agency is salable back- 
ground, 

á. New York offers the best 
Opportunity for extending my 
contacts in this field. 


and 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 2: A JOB SELLING ADVERTISING FOR A 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, RADIO, OR 
TV STATION 


Disadvantages 


1. The only selling jobs I 
could hope to get, to start with, 
are in the classified advertising 
department of a New York news- 
paper or a small local New York 
radio station. 

2. The pressure on a classified 
advertising salesman or a time 
salesman for a local radio station 
to get business, is heavy. 

3. The unit of sale is small 
and you've got to make a lot of 
sales before they amount to much 
in dollars, 


Advantages 


1. I know I can sell. 

2. The classified advertising 
managers I’ve met seem to know 
a lot about selling. 

3. I'd be calling on a lot of 
different kinds and types of ac- 
counts, and getting a wide variety 
of experience and contacts. 

4. I'd have a chance to help 
write simple ads, 

5. Selling classified advertising 
or local radio time is supposed to 
be good training for the sale of 
national space or time. 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 3: A JOB IN THE ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT OF A NATIONAL MANUFAC- 


TURER 
Disadvantages Advantages 
1. I'd be dealing with only one 1. National manufacturers 
type of product. seem to offer the most compre- 


2. Most of the opportunities hensive training programs for 
with national manufacturers are young men graduating from col- 
outside New York City. lege. 

2. Experience with a big na- 
tional advertiser carries a lot of 
prestige—whether a man later 
lands with an advertiser, an 
agency, or an advertising medium. 

3. A big national advertiser 
looks at advertising from all 
angles—copy-writing, copy test- 
ing, media selection, merchandis- 
ing, promotion—and this gives a 
young man entering the field a 
good chance to find out what 
phase of advertising interests him 
most. 


After giving careful study to the relative advantages and 
disadvantages, as he saw them, of each of these three possible 
solutions, this young man decided that the best possible solution 
for him would be a job in the advertising department of a 
national manufacturer—at least to start with. 

Here’s how the young man interested in the field of govern- 
ment set up his balance sheets on various possible solutions. 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 1: A GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIP OR FEL- 
LOWSHIP IN A UNIVERSITY WITH A 
STRONG GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
IN GOVERNMENT 


Disadvantages 

1. I'd be committing myself to 
three or four more years of con- 
centrated study, and frankly, I’m 
fed up with school. 

2. It would delay my getting a 
job, making some money, and 
buying a car. 

3. It could delay my getting 
married, 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 2: 


Disadvantages 


(Same disadvantages as listed 
under Solution No. 1.) 


Advantages 


1. In the long run, I'd make 
better progress and be able to 
make more money, whether I 
went in for teaching, government 
work, or consulting work. 

2. It would be easier to get 
into consulting work with 4 
Ph. D: 

3. A graduate assistantship OF 
fellowship in a top university, 
while I’m working for my Ph. D., 
would materially add to my sal- 
able background. 

4, While I wouldn't save any 
money for several years, I could 
probably live on the university 
stipend. 


A GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN A 
UNIVERSITY WITH A STRONG GRAD- 
UATE DEPARTMENT IN GOVERN- 
MENT AND A PART-TIME JOB TO 
MEET EXPENSES 


Advantages 


(Same advantages as listed 
under Solution No. 1, except that 
a graduate scholarship would not 
carry the prestige or salable back- 
ground mentioned under point 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 3: 


Disadvantages 


1. This involves a six- or 
seven-year night-school grind— 
maybe longer—before I'd get my 
Ph, D: 

2. If I got married any time 
before I finished this long-range 
Program, and I certainly want to, 
I wouldn't have much time to 
Spend with my wife, or our chil- 
dren if we had any. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION NO. 4: 


Disadvantages 
1. Without a Ph. D., my op- 
portunities in the field of govern- 
ment would be more limited. 
2. I wouldn’t enjoy as much 
Professional prestige. 


With the encouragement an 
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A FULL-TIME GOVERNMENT JOB— 
NATIONAL, STATE, OR LOCAL—IN 
A LOCATION NEAR A UNIVERSITY 
WHERE I COULD CARRY ON A PART- 
TIME GRADUATE PROGRAM AT 
NIGHT 


Advantages 


1. I'd be getting practical ex- 
perience in government while 
studying for the doctorate. 

2. I'd be making some money, 
could support a wife, and could 
get a car. 

3. I'd have a pretty well- 
rounded combination of educa- 
tion and experience by the time I 
got my Ph. D. 


A FULL-TIME GOVERNMENT JOB 
AND FORGET ABOUT THE GRAD- 
UATE PROGRAM 


Advantages 

1. I'd get off the study grind. 

2. I could start saving money 
immediately. 

3. I could get married and lead 
a more leisurely social life with 
my family and my friends. 

á. I could buy a car. 


d sponsorship of his department 


head, this young man decided, after a careful study of his bal- 
ance sheets, that he would go ahead and apply for any available 
assistantships, fellowships, or even scholarships, in three top 
Universities with strong graduate departments in government 
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and do everything possible to complete the requirements for 
the doctorate within the next three or four years. 

Now that you have seen how others have worked out the 
answers to Assignment No. 5, go ahead and see what you can 
do with this assignment. When you get to the point of arriving 
at your decision on your first step, I’m sure you will realize that, 
in making any career decision (or a decision on any other 
human problem, for that matter), there are no perfect answers. 
I have never seen any course of action, however wise, that 
didn’t have some disadvantages. On the other hand, it is often 
necessaty to reject a course of action which has a number of 
advantages. In other words, arriving at your decision is a matter 
of weighing all the known advantages against all the known 
disadvantages, and selecting the course of action which makes 
the most sense. 

After you have finished Assignment No. 5, it might be well 
for you to review the four basic steps in straight thinking which 
you have followed in the last four chapters, and then to recog- 
nize that these four steps give you a method for solving any 
career problem which may arise from now on, for the rest of 
your life. After all, if you are to make the most of your career, 
you should continue as long as you live to: 

1. Observe and analyze the facts concerning your changing 
desires, abilities, and capacity in human relations. 

2. Sharpen the definition of your real career problems, as you 
grow older, and consider the possible solutions that will permit 
you to make the most pleasant and most 
of your desires, your abilities, 
lations. 

3. Secure reliable and up-to-date evidence on possible solu- 
tions, including advantages and disadvantages. 


profitable application 
and your Capacity in human re- 
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4. Weigh the evidence and arrive at sound conclusions based 
on everything you know up to that time. 

In other words, you can follow these same four basic steps 
in straight thinking in deciding on your vocational and avoca- 
tional plans from year to year, no matter what career problem 
comes up and no matter what art, trade, business, or profes- 
ston you are in. 

It is wise for you to begin now to form the mental habit of 
thinking this way—the four-step way—and to avoid the com- 
Mon mistake of jumping to quick conclusions on the basis of 
Superficial observations or emotional opinions. It’s far better to 
take four steps and be sure, instead of one jump and be sorry. 

As a matter of fact, this four-step method will help you to 
think Straight on any subject; for, as I have already pointed out 
in Chapter II, these are the four traditional steps which have 
been followed for centuries by scientists in every field. No mat- 
ter what situation confronts you, it is always necessary to (1) 
Separate facts from opinions and fully observe the facts from 
the Standpoint of what, who, when, and where, before you can 
(2) arrive at an intelligent definition of your real problem 
and consider all possible solutions. And not until you have (3) 
8athered all available evidence on each possible solution can 
you possibly (4) weigh the advantages and disadvantages of 
Sach course of action and arrive at a sound conclusion. 

If you wish to enlarge your grasp of these four steps in 
Straight thinking by seeing how they have been applied to the 
Solution of a wide variety of problems—other than career prob- 
lems—see my book The Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking. 


CHAPTER 8 
ee 


UND HUMAN 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SO RELATIONS 


out of 
No MATTER what you have decided to do when ne ee plished 
college, it is well to remember that few have ever = tance an 
much in any line of human endeavor without the assis 
cooperation of many people. ble or eve? 
You may be physically attractive, you may be a "11 not 8° 
brilliant, but if others do not think well of you, you 
in life and you won't be happy either. bjectives 
In fact, the accomplishment of your first career * depend 
when you get out of college, is intimately and directly ts with 
ent on how you handle yourself in your initial monas 
those people who can help you to achieve this objective. hip of 
If you are planning to do graduate work, the sp aye the 
your department head is desirable when yeu sp ply fellow- 
schools of your choice, whether you want a scholarship, Juste 
ship, or assistantship, or are just trying to get in as a gra ship 
student. In my own case, I know that without the sponsor: de- 
of Professor George H, Follows, who was the head ee ae 
partment when I was an undergraduate, I never Tae Riol 
landed a Research Fellowship at Carnegie Institute of S who 
ogy. Without the Sponsorship of Dr. Walter F. ne my 
was head of my department at Carnegie when I studied for 
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master’s degree in science, I never would have been given a 
Research Assistantship at The University of Chicago. And 
without the support and sponsorship of Professor N. W. 
Barnes, who was the head of my department at Chicago while 
I studied for my doctor’s degree, I never would have been able 
to satisfy the requirements for the doctorate. 

If you wish to do graduate work, prepare a brief written 
statement covering what kind of a graduate-study program you 
Wish to undertake, and why. Present this in person to your de- 
partment head and use it as a basis for a discussion of your pro- 
Posed program in which you seek his counsel and his support. 

If, after finishing Assignment No. 5 in the previous chapter, 
you have decided to get a job when you get out of college, you 
Presumably know what kind of job you are after and you al- 
ready have some kind of a list of leading companies with salable 
names that you would be proud to be associated with. Here 
again, the recommendation of your department head will help 
you a lot to land the kind of job you are after, You may also 
know someone who works for one of the companies on your 
list, If So, go to see him or write him a letter and tell him about 
your plans, See if he can arrange an introduction to someone in 
authority in one or more of your selected organizations, Ob- 
“ously, the soundness of your plan, the sincerity of your pur- 
Pose, and the clarity with which you present your case to a 
Potential sponsor, all have a lot to do with the power of the 
SPonsorship you get. 

During the winter or spring of your senior year, you will 
Want to get into the personal-interview stage with prospective 
employers, Perhaps some of the companies on your list send 
Fepresentatives to your campus for recruiting purposes. In any 
CASE, it’s wise to plan your interviews in advance. Prepare a 
brief written statement of the courses of study you have taken 
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in college, your extracurricular activities, and any part-time Of 
summer-job experience you may have had. State exactly what 
kind of job you are after and why. In addition to having this 
written statement as a basis for your interview, it's a good idea 
to find out as much as you can, iz advance, about the man who 
is going to interview you and the company he represents. 

In the interview, don’t try to do all the talking. Ask the per- 
son who interviews you to tell you what qualifications a person 
should have in order to do the job you are applying for. Then 
explain why you feel, if you do, that you can meet these 1e 
quirements. And tell him you'd like to go to work and prove it. 

Possibly the first company you contact may not be able to use 
your services. But if you see enough prospects on the above 
basis, the desired opportunity will come. 

Our files are bulging with cases that make one thing abun- 
dantly clear—when a person knows exactly what he wants to 
do, and is anxious to give everything he’s got to a beginner $ 
job and to prepare himself for greater usefulness through what- 
ever application and study are necessary, any employer is likely 
to be impressed, 

He’s impressed for the simple reason that most people who 
come to him for a job don’t know specifically what they want 
and are mostly interested in how much money they are going 
to make. They are more interested in what they are going to 
get than in what they are going to give. 

Things are always tough for those who don’t know what 
they want, who are always expecting a lucky break, and who 
expect other people to do their thinking for them. But there are 
always plenty of Opportunities for those who take the time to 
figure out for themselves what they are after and then use 2 
little initiative to get it, 


Once you have landed the job you want, and thanked every- 
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one who helped you to get it, you'll experience a glorious feel- 
ing of being “all set.” But the real test of your human relations 
is yet to come. Just about everyone you come in contact with on 
the job—from the office boy up—can speed or retard your 
progress in some way or another, depending on how you treat 
them. 

I've seen many an able college graduate get nicely started on 
the right job, only to be eased out because of some common 
mistake in human relations. In fact, “mistakes in human rela- 
tions” is the most important reason why many competent people 
get fired, or passed up when promotion time comes round. 

Because this vital subject of sound human relations seems to 
get far less attention than it deserves—either in school or out— 
it might be wise to examine briefly some of the fundamental 
Principles of successful human relations. 


THE FOUR MENTAL LEVELS IN ALL HUMAN RELATIONS 


If everyone you knew, everyone you met, believed everything 
You said, you could have just about anything you wanted, The 
trouble is that most people’s minds are closed, so much of the 
time, to the things you suggest. You may not have thought of 
it in just this way, but actually you are on one of four mental 
levels with every person you know. 


MENTAL LEVEL NO. 1—THE CLOSED MIND 


This is the lowest level of all—the “doghouse” level—in 
Which people think “Nuts to you” or “Oh yeah?” No matter 
What you suggest, they're against it. 


MENTAL LEVEL NO. 2—THE OPEN MIND 


This is the “show me” level in which people say, “What 
Makes you think so?” These people will /ister to what you 
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have to say, but you've got to give them plenty of pire 
you've got to prove your point forty ways from Sunday befo 
they'll do what you ask, 


MENTAL LEVEL NO, 3—CONFIDENCE 


These people have an attitude toward you that is ee 
tive and friendly. They are willing to do what you want ti ; 
to, provided you give them the main reasons why, and provide 
these reasons “make sense.” 


MENTAL LEVEL NO, 4—BELIEF 


This is the “anything you say is o.k. by me” level. api 
people do what you ask without question. They need no evt 
dence, no proof. They believe in you. 7 

No matter what the situation is, this mental level question 
makes a whale of a difference. In fact, you can behave more 
intelligently and more effectively in your relations with mee 
if you will first ask yourself the simple question, “On wha 
mental level do I stand with that person?” 

No matter what you are trying to get anyone to think or do, 
if his mind is closed, you must first open that mind. A person 
who is merely open-minded needs plenty of evidence. One who 
has confidence in you needs only a little evidence. One who be 
lieves in you doesn’t need any proof at all, and as we shall s¢¢ 
it is a grave mistake to go into long explanations with such 4 
person. 

Closed-minded people are the ones who worry us most. S9 


let’s see how we can go about opening closed minds, gaining 
their confidence, and finally winning their belief. 


OPENING A CLOSED MIND 


When I graduated from engineering school and entered the 
field of educational research, I was under the impression that 
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all I had to do to open the mind of anyone who might oppose 
me was to (1) be sure I was right, and (2) keep pounding my 
opponent with facts until he saw the light and came around to 
my point of view. 

But I couldn’t help noticing that this method wasn’t success- 
ful. 

Even in my social relations—if an untamed Irishman can be 
said to have any social relations—I found that I was developing 
a genius for making people furious. 

Not until some time later did I become aware of the uni- 
versal truth that no matter how right you are, no matter how 
loaded you are with facts to prove it, agreement with anyone 
helps to open his mind and opposition tends to close it. 

The simplest possible explanation of this is that one of the 
deepest desires of the human heart is to prove we are right. 
And anyone who helps you to be right opens not only your 
mind but your heart. 

Everyone wants to be “right.” We can’t even sleep well at 
night until we've satisfied ourselves that we are right, no mat- 
ter what we did that day. 

Until we do arrive at an explanation for our actions that 
Satisfies us, we can’t get any rest. 

So isn’t it clear that when you help someone to be right you 
are satisfying his greatest desire—his greatest need? 

No wonder he opens his mind to you! 

Think of the people you know.. Isn't it true that you open 
your mind and do most for those who agree with you and help 
you to be right? And isn’t it equally true that you close your 
mind to those who oppose you and help you to be wrong? 

This simple truth seemed so obvious to me that I began to 
dream of the possibility of ending all human conflict. For if 
everyone could be told the secret of opening the other fellow’s 
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mind, men could finally reason together on the basis of well- 
rounded information and arrive at common agreements for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

But then I encountered one of the doggonedest quirks there 
is in human nature. 

It seems that all of us are subconsciously inclined to help the 
other fellow to be wrong because every time someone else 
makes a mistake, it makes us feel clever. 

We may not be fully aware of it, but we are continually 
comparing ourselves with others. In these comparisons, we tend 
to build ourselves up and tear other people down—belittling 
their appearance, their possessions, or their achievements in 
order to explain away our own failures or insufficiencies. 

Just listen to some of the things that people say every day in 
the week, and check up on your own thoughts, and you'll see 
what I mean. 

How often do you hear things like this? 

“At least I’m not as fat as she is.” 

“Did you ever see such a crazy driver?” 

“Sure he makes better marks than I do, but he does nothing 
but study! And he’s not very popular!” 

“He got that job through pull. But I can’t understand what 
holds him up. He’s so stupid.” 

“Well, she finally got him. She ran after him day and night.” 

Many people never seem to outgrow this childish mental 
attitude toward others. Helping others to be wrong—what a 
futile way to attempt to build up one’s ego! Every sane person 
can see that his own self-esteem must rest on what he is—not 
on what someone else isn’t. 

But before we can stop helping others to be wrong and start 
helping others to be right, we must overcome our jungle herit- 
age and acquire a more civilized attitude toward people. We 
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must begin to hope that others will zot make mistakes, will zot 
make fools of themselves, We must hope that others will be 
right and will succeed. And that can be done. But it’s not so 
easy as it looks. It takes practice. 

In our attempt to open a person’s mind by helping him to be 
right, perfunctory agreement with him is not enough. After all, 
it is impossible for you sincerely to agree or disagree with any- 
one until you fully understand his point of view. People want 
you to understand them first and then they want you to agree 
with them, 

Your ability to open a person's mind, then, depends entirely 
on your attitude toward that person—your willingness to under- 
stand him and to help him to be right. And opening his mind 
is your first step toward getting him to believe what you say and 
do what you want. 

“Tm sold,” you say, “on the proposition of helping the other 
fellow to be right when he really is right. But when he is 
wrong, and I know it, I can’t see why I should treat him as if 
he were right.” 

Well, suppose the other fellow is wrong. And you're trying 
to persuade him to be right. Your first job is to try to open his 
mind. If you oppose him, you'll close his mind tight. But if 
you'll do everything in your power to open your ow mind and 
try to understand why he thinks the way he does, he is much 
more likely to open his mind and to listen to your side of the 
question. 

In the process, it is altogether possible that you may learn 
something that changes your thinking, and the other fellow 
may too. 

When you open your own mind and approach a question 
from the other fellow’s point of view, you have a good chance 
to round out a complete picture of the facts and to find out 
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and admit it if the other fellow’s right and you’re wrong in 
some respects. And once you prove yourself capable of doing 
this, the other fellow is inclined to want to prove that he’s 
capable of being just as fair and open-minded as you are—with 
the result that he will see and admit points where you are right 
and he’s wrong. 

As you know, whenever any two people open their minds— 
each to the other’s side—they are well on the way toward a 
common agreement, On the other hand, two closed-minded 
people may argue forever and not arrive anywhere. 

Whether you plan to do graduate work or get a job when 
you finish college, your progress will depend on your ability to 
see the other person’s point of view and to help him to be right. 

For example, when I was in graduate school, I had worked 
for two years on my doctor's dissertation and thought it was 
ready for presentation. My department head flatly disagreed. 

Needless to say, this disturbed me. But instead of arguing 
with him, I asked him what he thought I could do to carry my 
researches further so that I might come up with a genuine 
contribution to knowledge. When he began to tear my disser- 
tation apart and insist that at least two more years of research 
would be necessary, I was ready to blow up. But I held my fire. 
I went back to work, 

Two years later, I was awarded the degree and, thanks to my 
department head, the whole experience was worth while. 

There are a great many candidates for the doctor's degree 
who never succeed in landing that degree simply because they 
can’t get along with their department head. 

If you're going to get a job, you'll have a boss to contend 
with. Not long ago, I talked with a young man who had been 
out of college for two years, working on a sales promotion job. 
He had been after his boss for a raise, but his boss couldn’t see 
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it. “I feel like I'm getting a raw deal,” Jim told me, and he 
referred to his boss as a tightwad. 

He was right in desiring a raise, but his boss was also tight 
in feeling that Jim was getting paid all he was worth. 

This same young man secured a substantial raise after he had 
reversed his mental attitude toward the boss. 

The moment he began “helping the boss to be right” he 
found himself actively trying to figure out why the boss thought 
that way. In effect, he told his employer, “When you say I don’t 
deserve a raise, that is of vital interest to me, for I know you 
usually have sound reasons for anything you say. So I'd appre- 
ciate your letting me know from time to time how I can go 
about making myself more valuable to you so that in your judg- 
ment I'll deserve a raise.” ` 

By this simple reversal of his mental attitude, the young 
sales promotion man not only enlisted his boss’s support and 
help in making himself more valuable but he opened his em- 
ployer’s mind to all the evidence he had to present indicating 
why his pay should be increased. 

When we open our minds to the other fellow’s point of 
view, our education really begins. 

A struggling young junior executive in a large national or- 
ganization told me, “Every time I do a brilliant job, the boss 
tries to hog all the credit. He’s one of these selfish birds who’s 
always building himself up with the general manager. I’m fed 
up. First chance I get I'm going to quit and tell him what I 
think of him.” 

“The same problem you recite,” I told him, “is found in 
Practically every organization in the world, and I’m sure you 
must realize that you can’t solve this problem by running away 
from it and securing a position elsewhere. 

“Lets assume that you're right and the boss is wrong and 
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selfish. Nevertheless, no matter what a man’s position is in 
business, his most important job in human relations is to get 
the active support and sponsorship of his immediate superior. 
And the one sure way to win this sponsorship is to help that 
immediate superior to accomplish his objectives. 

“Let’s grant that some of these objectives are selfish. Let’s 
recognize at the outset that your boss is interested in protecting 
his position against you or any other member of your depart- 
ment, and the smarter you are, the more necessary it becomes 
for him to protect his position against you. 

“If you were the head of your department, reporting to the 
general manager of the business, then the general manager, 
whether he realized it or not, would be interested in protecting 
his position against you. If you were the general manager, then 
the president would be interested in protecting his position 
against your competition. 

“And that’s the way it goes, No matter how far up the ladder 
We go, we can never hope to escape this realistic human prob- 
lem. However, it is primary in all human relations that if you 
help someone to be right and assist him to achieve his objec- 
tives, you are much more likely to get his support and his spon- 
sorship than if you openly compete with him and threaten the 
achievement of his objectives. 

“Ordinarily it is rare for a man in any organization to secure 
a promotion by leaping over the head of his immediate superior. 
A man’s promotion usually consists of filling the shoes of his 
immediate superior, when he in turn moves up to fill his boss’s 
place. And it is difficult for one to receive such a promotion 
without the active sponsorship of his immediate superior. 

“Even if you try to escape this problem by moving to another 
company, you can’t very well do it without the recommendation 
of your present boss. 
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“This isn’t a matter of playing petty company politics. ‘Help- 
ing the other fellow to be right’ and to achieve his objectives, 
no matter how selfish he may be, is simply sound human rela- 
tions, because it demonstrates an unselfish desire to serve the 
other fellow, and I have never met anyone who did not respond 
favorably to this kind of treatment.” 

Within six months this young man reported to me that he 
had secured a raise. 

An executive, a little farther up the line, who was experienc- 
ing the same kind of “boss trouble,” and who adopted this same 
helping-the-boss-to-be-right attitude for correcting it, wrote me, 
saying, “The situation has been eased a lot. “Helping the other 
fellow to be right’ is heap good medicine!” 

These cases are typical of hundreds of instances I've ob- 
served first-hand in counseling young men and women with 
their career problems. 

Actually, of course, there is nothing new about the general 
idea of seeing the other person’s point of view and helping 
him to be right. Years ago, Benjamin Franklin offered the fol- 
lowing counsel: 

The way to convince another is to state your case moderately and 
accurately. Then scratch your head, or shake it a little and say that is 
the way it seems to you, but that of course you may be mistaken about 
it; which causes your listener to receive what you have to say, and as 
like as not,-turn about and try to convince you of it, since you are in 
doubt. But if you go at him in a tone of positiveness and arrogance 


you only make an opponent of him. 


Once you've opened a person’s mind, about all you can be 
sure of is that you have a “hearing.” What you say and do 
from there on determines whether you gain his confidence or 
close up his mind again. 
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GAINING CONFIDENCE 


There’s nothing mysterious about gaining a person’s confi- 
dence. It depends on our everyday thoughts and actions in little 
things as well as big things. 

Day in and day out, in casual relations and vital relations 
with others, we are continually in the process of either gaining 
or losing the confidence of those who open their minds to us. 
Their estimate of us either rises or falls depending on what we 
think, what we say, what we do. 

What an open-minded person wants is evidence, and it must 
be favorable evidence if you are to gain the confidence of that 
person. 

You know that anyone is favorably impressed when you 
show him that you are thinking of his interests as well as yout 
own. So, in all your conversations, show people that you are 
thinking about them and what they want, Use the word you 
more and the word I less. After all, you know how you dislike 
anyone who uses the perpendicular pronoun exclusively, “I did 
this,” “I did that,” “I think so and so.” He never says, “What 
have you been doing?” “What do you think?” “What do you 
want?” He always beats you to the conversational punch by 
having his say before you have a chance to open your mouth. 
Even if you do start to say something, he interrupts you right 
in the middle of a sentence with “Yes, I know, but . . .” He 
never sits back and waits until you're finished talking. He’s just 
not interested in you. 

If we can possibly develop the habit of thinking of the other 
fellow’s interests, as well as our own, we just naturally begin 
to say and to do the things which build sound confidence. 


No one likes egocentric people who are always talking about 
themselves and looking out for themselves—the “Whats init 
for me?” person. 
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For example, one young college graduate who was getting 
nowhere with a prospective employer asked me how he could 
convince this employer that be was the man for the job. 

“Is this employer's mind open to you?” I asked my young 
friend. 

“Yes, I'm sure of it,” he replied. “The whole trouble is that 
the employer's mind is open to several other applicants, too, 
and I don’t know how to get his confidence up to the point 
where he will select me. I want this job and I want it badly.” 

“Well, just forget about what you want for a moment,” I 
told him, “and begin thinking about what the employer wants. 
Go to this employer and ask him to tell you exactly what kind 
of a man he’s looking for. Then you'll have to be perfectly 
honest, with him and with yourself, in trying to determine 
whether or not your qualifications fit in with what he wants. 
Don’t present yourself as ‘the perfect answer.’ There are no per- 
fect answers. Tell him what your strengths are and tell him 
what your weaknesses are, in terms of what he’s looking for. 
Tell him that you're not trying to sell him something that you 
haven't got. Then ask him if any other applicant is better qual- 
ified for the job than you are. If so, tell him to hire that man— 
not you—because that’s what you would do if you were in his 
shoes, But if no other applicant is better fitted for the job than 
you are, tell him that you want that job, and that you feel it is 
in his best interests to hire you.” 

My young friend did just that, and he landed the job. 

No matter what you're trying to sell, you don’t have to pre- 
Sent a “perfect” case in order to make your sale. All you have 
to do is to show a person that it is to bis advantage to do what 
you want him to do—that the advantages of following your 
suggestion overbalance whatever disadvantages there may be. 

In fact, one of the most important steps in gaining anyone’s 
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confidence is for you to take him into your confidence and help 
him to anticipate and understand the disadvantages, as well as 
the advantages, involved in doing what you ask him to do. 

It’s a mistake for you to wait and let him find out for himself 
what's wrong with your proposition. Too many people wae 
until we find things out for ourselves before they “take us ant 
their confidence.” But it’s a little late to tell a person “what's 
wrong with the horse” after he’s bought it and found out for 
himself. If your proposal is sound, you need not be afraid to tell 
the other fellow al] you know about it—including the disad- 
vantages—for by doing so you help gain his confidence. And 
you can’t lose so long as the advantages are important enough 
to overbalance the disadvantages. 

It’s easy for you to “put one over” on an open mind . - - 
once. And unless you spend your time thinking in terms of the 
other fellow’s interests, as well as your own, you may find yours 
self inadvertently taking advantage of him, Whenever this 
happens, it’s just too bad for you. 

It’s easy for a salesman to yield to the temptation of recom- 
mending the “buy” that gives him 
if that sale turns out to the disadva 
a good customer. 

A salesman, 
and acquire a 


the largest commission, but 
ntage of the buyer, he’s lost 


Or anyone else, can study the tricks of the trade 
pleasing personality that opens people’s minds 
and persuades them to act, but if the person who is persuaded 
later regrets his action, the salesman, or anyone else, has an 
enemy on his hands instead of a friend. 

Even though he may not recognize it, a butcher, a baker, a 
politician, a salesman, a lawyer, and even a physician, may be 
more interested in what he gets than in what he gives, and 
when others see evidence of this, they lose confidence in him. 

If you can overcome this tendency we all have of thinking 
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primarily in terms of our own immediate selfish interests; if 
you can sell yourself on the proposition that in the long run 
your own self-interests are best served by fully protecting the 
interests of others as well, your heart is more likely to be in the 
tight place and it is easier for you to say and do the things that 
gain the lasting confidence of others. 

People want to have confidence in you. They don’t want to 
80 to the endless trouble of checking and double-checking 
everything you say. 

Life is altogether too complex to permit us to check up on 
every possible angle before we act. People are hired, goods and 
Services are bought, directions are followed, fortunes change 
hands, lives are pledged, simply because people have confidence 
in others. 

However, no matter how fully you consider the other per- 
Son’s interests, no matter how much you deserve his confidence, 
there are four points to bear in mind in presenting your evi- 
dence, 

First, select the right time to present your evidence. 

If you're talking to a hungry man, don’t try to convince him 
of anything until after you've fed him. 

If you're talking to someone who's tired, you’d better wait 
until he’s rested. 

If you encounter a person who’s in a huff about something, 
you'd better wait until he cools off. 

Most people are easier to get along with when they are fresh, 
relaxed, properly fed, and at leisure than they are when they 
are tense, tired, hungry, of in a hurry. 

There is a right time and a wrong time to ask anyone for a 
favor, Everyone has his “moments.” And it’s up to you to be 
patient and bide your time until those moments come. 

This matter of timing is important in all kinds of human 
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situations. It’s so easy to say the right thing at the wrong time. 
And plenty of practice in timing your presentation of evidence 
pays handsome dividends. 

Second, give the other fellow a reasonably complete state- 
ment of your case, i 

A little information is a dangerous thing, and it is a mistake 
for us to expect to gain the confidence of an open mind unless 
we fully inform that open mind. 

Whether we realize it or not, we often fail to gain confidence 
in our proposals for the simple reason that we have not given 
sufficient thought to the preparation of our case. 

Meanwhile, lost jobs, divorces, personal feuds, ruined repu- 
tations, lost causes— failures of worth-while ventures of all 
kinds—occur for the simple reason that we contribute to the 
mistaken thinking of others by neglecting to give them full 
information, 

I asked a brilliant attorney, “How do you explain the fact 
that you win such a high percentage of your cases?” 

“It's because my Opponents are too lazy to prepare their 
cases,” he replied, 

Two of my best friends lost confidence in each other and 
were divorced, and the hearts of their children were torn, solely 
because neither of them took the initiative in time—while their 
minds were still open—to enter into a full discussion of their 
mutual errors and desires, 

However, in preparing a reasonably complete statement of 
your case, be sure that you don’t bore the listener. The impor- 
tance of the case dictates the length of your presentation, Ob- 
viously, you shouldn’t take more than a few minutes to ask a 
minor favor. And even though you are trying to put over a deal 
that runs into a lot of money or settle a matter that involves 
your future, you’d better not count on Sustained attention for 
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more than an hour at a time. In fact, if you've been reading this 
book for over an hour, you'd better put it aside for a while. But 
don’t forget to pick it up again. 

f In every instance, your case should be thought out in advance, 
1t should be kept as brief as possible, and it should be made as 
interesting and palatable as you can make it—eliminating all 
boresome details. 

You know how impatient you get when someone rambles on 
and on and insists on boring you with a lot of detail that does 
aa interest you in the least. It’s a common experience with all 
OF us, 

Not long ago I attended a conference in which a brilliant 
young engineering graduate explained his invention to some 
financiers, Their minds were open. They had asked for the 
Meeting. It was an important meeting for this young inventor. 
Tt was his big chance. The men he was talking to had the 
Money and the connections to put his invention over. 

We arrived at his workshop shortly before noon, The in- 
ventor began by dwelling on the exhilarating conception, the 
Painful birth, and the expensive development of his big idea. 
From there he went on and on with endless figures and charts. 

At ten minutes after two, one of the financiers exploded. 

“Look!” he interrupted the inventor. “We've been listening 
to you for over two hours. You've led us into the jungle of your 
Scientific adventures, pointing out every difficulty—every single 
dark cave you've gotten yourself into—and you've explained in 

y fought your way out. And we're still not 


detail how you finall 
out of the woods. I still don’t know what you've got or what 


it'll do for mel” 

“Tm coming to that, 
don’t know what I've been through.” 

“Look,” the financier interrupted again. “People are not in- 


assured the inventor. “But you men 
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terested in processes. People are interested in results. People 
will never know what ‘you've been through.’ People don’t = 
That’s the secret cross you'll have to bear alone. People don't 
give a hoot how difficult it was for you to arrive at something 
worth while. They want to know what it will do for them. 

Believe me, my sympathies were with the inventor, but I 
couldn't help feeling that old Mr. Moneybags was right. M 

Recently I heard of a child’s book review which read, “This 
book tells more about penguins than I am interested in know- 
ing.” 

Tt reminded me that we are always in danger of telling others 
more about ourselves than they are interested in knowing. 


People don’t want to know what you and I have been 
through, 


So let’s not expect them to, 


When you build up a reasonably complete statement of yout 
case, give your listener the main payoff in the headline, develop 
it only as far as you have to, and pass up the detail. 

The world is overrun with “inventors” and “reformers” and 
people with “great ideas,” who are forever babbling about 
better ways of doing things, but who never gain the confidence 
even of their open-minded friends, because they never quite get 
around to the point of actually working out a practical and 
comprehensive presentation of their ideas, 

Third, in presentin 
enthusiastic promises. 

In building up a strong case that will win the confidence of 
others, it is so easy to let our enthusia 
to make promises that are not easy to 
human relations practices and knows the value of znderstate- 
ment instead of overstatement. He knows that conservative 
promises immediately gain the confidence of the more intelli- 


& your evidence, don’t make over- 


sm run away with us and 
fulfill, But the master in 
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gent, and he knows that conservative promises are easier to 
fulfill, not only for the more intelligent but also for the less 
intelligent—thereby building the long-range confidence of both. 

I know a young graduate from a college of journalism who 

made a favorable first impression on a leading book publisher 
and landed a good job on the basis of his sales talk that he was 
willing to do anything in order to learn the business from the 
bottom up. But after he got the job, the boss found out that 
this young man acted as if he were “too good” to perform some 
Of the routine tasks required. So the boss lost confidence in this 
young man’s promises and discharged him. 
. It’s a temptation to take advantage of the other person’s 
ignorance and make exaggerated promises. But when the evi- 
dence catches up with you, you pay a heavy price in the lost 
Confidence of that person. 

All of us make careless promises that we don’t have to make 
at all. We don’t have to “promise the moon” in order to get a 
Person’s confidence, In fact, we ultimately lose the confidence 
We are trying to build up with the very promises with which we 
hope to gain it. 

Certainly it is vital in all our human relations to see to it that 
any promise we do make is fulfilled. 

Fourth, throughout the presentation of your case, you must 
always be on guard so that you avoid a controversial attitude. 
For, as we know, any kind of opposition is likely to close an 
Open mind. 

As long as you put your ideas in the form of a suggestion, 
based on a fair and complete appraisal of both sides, you arouse 
no antagonism. The other fellow may still do as he pleases and 
he'll be more likely to do as you wish as long as he knows he 
can do as he pleases. 
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No one likes to be forced into doing anything—even for his 
own good. 7 

If a suggestion is sound, you can well afford to admit p. 
it has weaknesses or can be further improved. So, when A 
one comes up with a counter suggestion, don’t make the sal 
take of stepping on the other fellow’s idea. For this alone 
delay or defeat the acceptance of your entire pamu ie 

As one young man in the advertising department of a M- 
corporation told me, “Five minutes after I left the ero a 
room, I thought of what I should have said. You set, I cif 
carefully prepared my whole plan, and I knew I was right. a 
I was so eager to get my program approved that I immediate 
opposed the sales manager who suggested a change. Now J 
can see that he was right, too. And what’s more, I could hav 
accepted his suggested change without damaging my program 
one bit. In fact, the suggested change would have helped it. 

“If I had only told him that in the meeting, he would have 
gone along with me on the rest of the program. 

“I just need more Practice in going along with the other 
fellow in tough situations.” 

Briefly then, if you will think of the other fellow’s interests 
as well as your own, select the right time to present your evi 
dence, give the other fellow a reasonably complete statement 
of your case, fulfill your promises, and avoid a controversi 
attitude, you'll find that you've got a pretty good chance © 
gaining the confidence of any open-minded person. 


WINNING BELIEF 


Confidence, if consistent! 
abl 


gai 


y cultured and nurtured with favor- 
e evidence, ultimately flowers into sound belief, Once you've 
ned a person’s confidence, your next job is to keep on show- 
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ing him, in every new situation that arises, that you are worthy 
of his belief in you. S 

A belief relationship represents the highest plane of human 
relations. To believe in one another is not only the most civi- 
lized, most satisfying, and most beautiful form of human re- 
lationship, it is the most efficient. It saves so much time. 

However, in your attempts to win anyone’s belief, it is im- 
portant to recognize that belief inspires belief. 

One of the best tests that anyone can apply to himself is to 
put down on paper the names of those who believe in him. Try 
this yourself. Then put down the names of those in whom you 
believe. You needn't be surprised to find the same names on 
both lists, for your own capacity for belief in others is what 
determines whether others believe in you. 

If you cannot honestly say to yourself that you enjoy such a 
relationship with one or more persons, you can safely conclude 
to yourself, privately, that you still have some work to do with 
yourself in developing your own capacity for belief in others, 
and until you yourself attain this capacity for belief in others, 
you cannot hope to inspire others to believe in you. 

Naturally, the number of people who deserve your whole- 
hearted belief in any and every possible kind of situation will 
be relatively few. With all my conscious efforts to build belief 
relationships with as many people as possible, J have been 
successful in developing such complete belief relationships in 
only a limited number of instances. But I am always consciously 
trying to add to my list. 

Belief relationships are available to anyone. And the extent 
to which he develops them is limited solely by his own capacity 
for belief. Unfortunately, however, you know as well as I do 
that most people do not think in terms of a belief relationship 
with anybody in relation to anything. And because they do not 
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think in terms of achieving belief relationships with others, 
they never attain such relationships, even among those who are 
fully deserving. ; 

Furthermore, without any conscious effort or plan to improve 
their relations with others, they are continually in the process of 
tearing down the confidence and destroying even the peur 
minded relationships that they temporarily enjoy. The result is 
that they believe in no one and no one believes in them. 

Wherever you go, you find people who are so cynical and 
suspicious that they “don’t trust nobody.” And their own dis- 
trust—their own lack of capacity for believing in others—pro- 
motes the distrust of others in all their human relations. 

On the other hand, those most loved, most respected, and 
Most successful, as Parents, friends, associates, and leaders, are 


invariably those who have the Capacity for believing in others 
and who show it. 


People want to believe in you. They would rather believe 


You are right than to have you try to prove you are right, be- 
cause it makes it easier for them. People don’t want to have to 
exert themselves to examine and analyze everything you say to 


find out whether there are any loopholes or selfish motives. 
Ever since the d 


for something, s 
The greatest 
He wants it more 


or treachery or deceit. For 


in doing so he would lose his self-respect, 
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Getting down to cases, whenever you feel that you have 
gained a person’s confidence and have demonstrated repeatedly 
that you are worthy of his belief, just ask him to do something 
of some importance without giving him any evidence to prove 
why he should do it. 

For instance, one day at my hotel in Chicago, I had a long- 
distance telephone call from the president of a large organiza- 
tion who had retained me to work on some of their marketing 
Problems, He told me he had to select a man for an important 
executive position with his company and wanted to know 
whether I could recommend anyone. 

J knew I had this executive's confidence. I had already given 
a plenty of evidence. Now I wanted to move him into a 

elief relationship. 

Instead of giving him my candidate's name and telling him 
at the reasons why I felt he should select this man, I merely 
ri “Your problem is solved. I know the right man for the 

"What's that?” he asked. 

I repeated, “Your problem is solved. I know the right man 
z the job.” Then I added, “Now we're talking long-distance. 

there anything else you want me to do?” 4 
brieg hy... that’s wonderful!” he said. Then he epi 
mord about another matter he wanted me to take care of an 
ahe. uded by saying, “If you're sure you have the right man, 80 

ad and get him as soon as possible.” 


: on l 5 
this executive had insisted on having some evidence as t 


W 

Mon the man was, I'd have given it to him, and understood 

ga I merely had his confidence. But when he didn A a 
Ved I had his belief. I contacted the right man in å branc 


E i izati i was 
a Of this same organization, recommended him and he 
PPointed. 
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From that instant on, I never accompanied my recommenda- 
tions to this chief executive with a lot of evidence. And I did 
what he asked, without question. In fact, whenever he offered 
“reasons,” I would interrupt, saying, “I£ that’s what you wall 
TIl do it. You don’t have to take any of your valuable time 
explaining ‘why’ to me.” 

This saved both of us a lot of time and expense. And by 
showing my belief in him, I inspired and preserved his belief 
in me. f 

In fact, that’s one of the best ways to win anyone’s belief in 
you. Show him that you believe in him, f 

My belief relationship with another business executive dates 
from the day we had the following conversation: 

“Can you be in Chicago next Monday morning?” he asked 
me. 

“TIL be any place you say, any time,” was my reply. 

Even though his request made necessary a difficult change in 
my plans, and he knew it, I didn’t ask him for a lot of reasons, 
and from that day on, he didn’t ask me for any. 

But remember this, Just because a person has high confidence 
in you and is prepared to believe in you in one kind of situation, 
it doesn’t mean that you can assume that same confidence in 
an entirely different situation. 

While it is true that when a person has confidence or belief 
in you in one Situation, he is more likely to be open-minded 
toward you in anything you undertake, yet it is a grave mistake 
for you to assume the belief, or even the confidence, of another 


in any situation before you have given that person the usual 
evidence that proves you deserve it. 


For example, the head of your de 
you are an outstanding stude 
blunt in your human relations, 


partment may believe that 
nt but that you are entirely too 
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Your sweeth i 

Dr eart may believe you are a great lover but a poor 
A fri i 

a E may trust you with every dollar he has, and yet if 

imt i i i is mi 

A ade 3 go up with you in your new airplane, his mind 
Fi z 

be pri remember this. Whenever you enjoy the high privi- 

ee shoes relationship with anyone, don’t unwittingly 

one ack of belief in him by asking a lot of unnecessary 

ie r concerning what he has done or plans to do, and 

ina anger his belief in you with long and superfluous 

5 i ‘ 

Pe n proving the wisdom of what you have done or 
The qui ; 

Hen quickest way in the world to destroy your belief rela- 

i with others is to check up on them at every turn, and 
zA is actions in everything they do. 

in mos belief in you, first strive to deserve it. Then 

nsii not to destroy that belief by failing to show belief 


WHA’ 

oo AND BELIEF RELATIONSHIPS MEAN TO YoU 
can help yo core has confidence in you or believes in you, he 
his Scien mightily in all your relations with others. Through 
Confidence See he can help you to open the minds, gain the 
Dumbe 7 ultimately win the belief of an ever-increasing 

A £ of people. 
much ion. what your objectives may 
Zation of vd you may have, good sponsors ca 
‘ Aa Na objectives enormously. 

ions when saa that you get further faster in a 
u and no u have good friends who are willing to youch 

Se you the old build-up. 
er what organization you work 


be, and no matter how 
n speed the reali- 


I human rela- 
for 


for when you get out 
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of school, if you have no sponsorship within that organization, 
you won't go far. And if you don’t develop sponsorship outside 
your organization, you won't get many attractive job offers. 

With strong sponsorship within your organization, you are 
bound to advance more rapidly, and if you have plenty of 
sponsors outside your organization, you are certain to get inter- 
esting offers that may represent real advancement. 

Any time you receive such unsolicited offers, you improve 
your trading position. But whenever a person is forced to 
change jobs by other than invitation, he usually hurts his trad- 
ing position, ; 

The first job I ever got as a boy, carrying newspapers in 
Pittsburgh, was secured through the sponsorship of a boyhood 
friend. Ever since I got out of school, every single job I have 
held has been by invitation—an invitation that was entirely due 
to the sponsorship of others. 

No doubt you are thinking of many instances in which spon- 
sorship has helped you realize some objective or other. Every- 
one knows intuitively that it’s better to have someone else say 
you're a great guy than for you to have to say it yourself. 


Whenever you plan to use Sponsorship, however, it is well to 
recognize that the power of your s 


on two main factors: 
1. Your relationship with your sponsor. 


2. Your sponsor's relationship with the person to be influ- 
enced. 


Ponsorship pattern depends 


We must be thoughtful in our selection of sponsors. If you 
select a sponsor who believes in you and wh 
belief relationship with the person to be influe 
sorship pattern has plenty of power, 

Confidence relationships are sometimes suffic 
desired results. But if either of the two key rel 


o also enjoys a 
nced, your spon- 


ient to get the 
ationships is no 
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more than open-minded, or perhaps negative, your sponsorship 
pattern is too weak to do much good. 

As soon as we realize that our potential use of sponsorship 
is directly dependent upon the number of people who have 
confidence or belief in us, we are impressed anew with the 
desirability of achieving such relationships with as many people 
as possible. 

Time after time, in counseling men and women on the use of 
Sponsorship in connection with their career objectives, I run 
into this situation. People who have been out of school for five, 
ten, fifteen, or even twenty years, tell me that they cannot think 
of the names of any good potential sponsors. Invariably, this 
Means to me that they have forgotten all about most of their 
former friends and associates. 

“Think of your former bosses and educational contacts,” 1 
tell them, “If you've lived right, certainly you must have some 
good friends among them. And if you set about doing it in the 
right way, you can revive most of these friendships.” 

So many people forget all about friends until they lose their 
job or meet some kind of crisis and need help . - - quick. 
Then it’s a little late, We cannot suddenly manufacture belief 
telationships with people. We must gradually develop them 
and preserve them, as a regular planned part of our everyday 
lives, if we are to enjoy the timely benefits of such relationships. 

Confidence and belief relationships invariably deepen and 
Mature when aged in the wood of service and affection. After 
I get a person to list former bosses and educational contacts, I 
then ask, in connection with each name on his list, “How long 
has it been since you have seen or written this person? How 
long has it been since you have served him in some way or 
Other? Can you think of any way in which you could possibly 
serve him?” 
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As soon as you begin to think in terms of developing spon- 
sorship, it becomes perfectly obvious to you that you can’t “love 
“em and leave ’em.” You can see that whenever you leave a job, 
it is just as important to preserve your good relations with your 
old boss as it is to develop good relations with the new one. 
And the same thing goes for your educational contacts after you 
leave school. 

The man who sponsored me on my first job out of school has 
long since retired. He’s getting along in years now and lives 
many miles away. But I still write to him and our friendship 
now is deeper than ever. Just a few weeks ago I wrote him on 
his birthday congratulating him on his life of service. He was 
unable to answer the letter, but his wife wrote, “You can never 
guess what your letters mean to him and me. This one was just 
what he needed, for he has been desperately ill and loving 
messages such as yours act like the best tonic.” 

One of my prized possessions is a Thanksgiving Day letter 
from a former teacher of mine, in which he wrote, “This seems 
to be a logical time to say that I am thankful for your friend- 
ship, including both its frequent tangible manifestations and 
its intangible but real values,” 

There are one hundred and one ways of serving others and 
there are one hundred and one ways of thanking others for the 
favors they do for you—all of which contributes toward the 
preservation and development of our human relations. 

Show me a person who has held his old friends while making 
new ones, and I'll show you a Person who has no fears for the 
future. 

In counseling others on their career problems, I have found 
that the surest way to eliminate any person's fear of unemploy- 
ment is to show him how to extend and strengthen his human 
relations to the point where there are always at least three em- 
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ployers who are willing to buy his services—his present em- 
ployer and two others. 

Relieved of his fears, a person invariably does a better job 
for his present employer, and knowing the value of the spon- 
sorship of his present employer, whether he continues to work 
for him or not, his behavior tends to make his present position 
even more secure. 

The interesting thing, however, is this. When a person begins 
to assume a service attitude toward others for good business 
reasons, he soon learns that it’s the most satisfactory way to 
live. After all, the one foolproof law of human relations is to 
give more than you get from anyone. 

Yes, confidence and belief relationships give you ever- 
increasing joy and satisfaction as you preserve and cultivate 
them through the years. 

Incidentally, Christmas is always a good time to write a per- 
Sonal letter to anyone who has ever sponsored you. 

From a more immediate standpoint, it is always wise to keep 
your sponsor well informed as to your progress with the person 
to be influenced. 

For instance, on one occasion, when I was after an important 
business contract, I asked a friend who believed in me and who 
had the confidence of the prospect, to act as my sponsor. Then 
immediately after my first meeting with the prospect, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to my sponsor: 

T have had a very cordial meeting with Mr. Blank since you were in 
New York, and our discussion seemed to move toward a most satisfac- 


tory conclusion. 
T wanted you to know this for I feel deeply grateful to you for your 


Senerous sponsorship. 
After I landed the contract, I addressed this second letter to 
mY sponsor: 
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I know you will be glad to learn that I have recently signed up The 
Blank Company, since it was your own generous sponsorship which was 


entirely responsible for making this interesting opportunity available 
to me. 


I am looking forward to seeing you again on your next visit to New 
York so that I may thank you personally. 


T believe in this practice of sponsorship so strongly that Pass 
it invariably unless the person to be influenced already believes 
in me. Then and then only will I go directly to that person. 

In every other instance, I try to think of someone who either 
believes in me or at least has confidence in me, and who also 
has the confidence or belief of the person who can give me 
what I want. i 

Any person who enjoys belief or high confidence relations 
with a sufficient number of people will (if he practices planned 
and grateful use of these relationships) realize his objectives 
with a minimum of effort, 

The more we practice sponsorship, the more we are likely to 
remember to use sponsorship—in time. In fact, the same thing 
goes for every one of the simple rules of living, presented in 
this chapter, that show you how to get others to believe in Jon 

Let’s assume that you know all these rules by heart. Lets 
assume that you remember that the one sure way to open 4 
mind is by helping the other fellow to be right, Let’s assume 
that you recall that the way to gain the confidence of others 1S 


to think of the other fellow’s interests as well as your own, 
select the right time to 


fellow a reasonably com 
promises come true, and 

Let's assume that yo 
enjoy almost anyone’s 
it and then be careful 
to show belief yourself, 


Present your evidence, give the other 
Plete statement of your case, make your 
avoid a controversial attitude. 

u thoroughly understand that you can 
belief if you will first strive to deserve 
not to destroy it unwittingly by failing 
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It isn’t enough to know these things. It isn’t what you know 
that counts. It’s what you thik of—in time. And the only way 
that you will ever master the daily application of these rules of 
living is by practicing them until they become part of your 
mental habits. 

Merely to know these rules does not make you a master of 
human relations any more than mere knowledge of the rules for 
playing golf makes you a master golfer. 

As Lawrence Lowell, one-time president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, said, “There is only one thing which will really train the 
human mind, and that is the voluntary use of the mind by the 
man himself, You may aid him, you may guide him, you may 
suggest to him, and above all, you may inspire him; but the only 
thing worth having is that which he gets by his own exertions; 
and what he gets is proportionate to the effort he puts into it.” 

No one ever became a master of human relations or anything 
else without plenty of practice. 

You'll get into the habit of saying the right thing at the right 
time in al] your human relations as soon as you form the habit 
of “feeling right” toward other people, and the only way you 
can do this is to practice feeling that way. 

Wherever you go, look for the good points in people and 
for any of their achievements that can be praised. Build people 
UP; don’t tear them down. 

Try to accept people as they are. Expect the 
Mistakes. And don't hop all over them when they do. 

Make up your mind that people are pretty much the same no 
Matter where you find them. They're well-meaning, but įm- 
Perfect, And whether they act like it or not, they are hungry for 
aPproval, 

Rid your mind of any hidden hates or grudges. Then go one 
Step further, and practice helping the other fellow to be right. 


m to make some 


ENTS 
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Dare to be the first to show confidence and belief in ro 
not only because of what it does for them but for the sake o 
what it does to you. 

There is nothing in the world you deserve that you cannot 
have, providing a sufficient number of people have confidence 
or belief in you. That’s what confidence and belief relationships 
mean to you in a very practical and immediate sense. = 

If you wish to do some further reading on this fascinating 
subject, look up my book, Successful Human Relations—Prin- 
ciples and Practice in Business, in the Home, in Government 
(Harper & Brothers, 1952). 


CHAPTER 9 


e ERC 


LOOKING AHEAD 


ONE good reason why I never overindulge on New Year's Eve 
is that I have my most important date of the year right after 
breakfast on New Year's morning. 

It’s a date with someone I think an awful lot of—me. 

At home, alone in my study, I review what has happened to 
me during the previous year. Then I set up my goals for the 
Coming year, together with a simple schedule showing exactly 
how I plan to achieve these goals. 

Don’t get me wrong. If you like to make whoopee on New 
Year's Eve, don’t let me spoil your fun. But it’s a good idea to 
give yourself an annual checkup on some specific day of the 
yeat—say your bitthday—when you are reasonably sure that 
nothing will interfere. This will give you a chance to take a 
good look ahead and to keep improving your life plan from 
year to year. 


KEEP IMPROVING THE DEFINITION OF YOUR DESIRES 
As each year rolls by, you get to know yourself better and 
your underlying desires become clearer if you will put your 
annual review in writing—including full comments on what 
you have done or failed to do during the past year, a complete 
statement of any revisions in your general program, and a defi- 
141 
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nite schedule covering what you plan to achieve during the 
coming year and exactly how you're going to achieve it. 

This specific definition of your desires from year to year also 
makes them much more certain of fulfillment. 

As time goes on, copies of these annual reviews become more 
and more valuable. You soon find out how good a planner you 
are—whether you're inclined to be over-optimistic, over-pesst- 
mistic, or sound and realistic. You soon pick up your common 
mistakes and learn how you can subsequently avoid them. You 
find that your plans become clearer and simpler every year. 

When I first sat down to write my plans on New Year's Day, 
years ago when I was still in school, I filled seventeen pages. 
Last New Year's Day, my plans for the current year were SO 
specific that I was able to write them in three short sentences. 
My over-all life plan has remained the same for sixteen years: 

Yes, these annual reviews of your life plan, reduced to writ- 
ing, in due time become a vivid historical chronicle which re- 
veals the evolution of your whole philosophy of life—what you 
believe is important and, specifically, what you want to accom- 
plish. And once you know what you believe in and exactly 
what you want, effortless achievement is certain, for you'll find 
that you think, eat, sleep, and dream the fulfillment of your 
desires. 

These annual meetings with yourself help you to view your- 
self as a whole and your life as a whole. Gradually, as you plan 
each step ahead, you begin to find a consistency of purpose and 
a common thread running through all your decisions. An in- 
creasingly greater share of your time is spent doing those things 


which you like to do and which give you the greatest happiness. 
And that’s important. 


You see, as we define “work” in career counseling, it is doing 
something you don't enjoy doing. On the other hand, when 
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you're doing something you want to do, something you get a 
kick out of doing, that’s not work. 

Consequently, as you find out more and more about yourself 
—what you like to do and what you don’t like to do—and as 
you plan your life from year to year so that you can do more of 
what you like to do and less of what you don’t like, you find 
yourself actually working less and less as the years go by. 

For example, as I write this book I am certainly not working. 
It's something I want to do so much, something I believe in so 
deeply, that I can’t keep myself from writing it, and my pencil 
glides along so easily that it’s fun. I just go along for the ride. 

As you look around you, you will undoubtedly see a lot of 
People who seem to be successful who are working themselves 
into an early grave because they are not doing the thing that’s 
Closest to their heart. i 

Some of these people have never taken the time to define 
their desires. Others have not consistently followed their de- 
sires, 

Charles Luckman, when he was the $300,000-a-year presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers, just a short time ago, took sleeping pills 
every night to quiet himself down. 

Now, this same Charles Luckman, architect, has taken but 
two sleeping pills in the last six months. 

“It was the most intelligent thing I ever did,” says the forty- 
one-year-old Luckman of his decision to give up big business 
and do what he always wanted to do. He admits the cut in pay 
is “substantial but worth it.” 

“My hours are just as long and the work sometimes as 
hectic,” he says, “but I wish I could tell you exactly how I feel 
now. I leave my office some nights at eleven o'clock after a 


sixteen-hour day but never feel tired. When I go home, I can 


sleep.” 
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Luckman studied architecture as a youth, but when the time 
came to get a job, the only thing he could get as an architect 
paid just $17.50 a week. So he decided on a better-paying, 
“temporary” job selling soap. 

Fifteen years later, he was president of Lever Brothers— 
successful financially, but not happy. Now that he has returned 
to his innermost desire to be an architect, he’s thoroughly re- 
laxed and living a full life. 

Don’t forget that the only kind of success you can get real 
satisfaction from is the success that comes from doing what you 
want to do. 


KEEP IMPROVING YOUR ABILITIES 


When you know exactly what you want to do, and you be- 
lieve in what you're doing, improving your ability to do it isn’t 
much of a problem at all, for you're fully motivated to do the 
best job you can. 

However, unless you follow a systematic plan for self- 
improvement, your energies will not be concentrated and di- 
rected along the lines which produce the best and fastest 
results. 

Always remember that your education is a continuing pro- 
gram that should go on for the rest of your life, No matter 
how many degrees you get, don’t hesitate to undertake further 
courses of study and worth-while reading programs that you 
feel will help you. 

And don’t stop with formal courses of study. Keep up to 
date on who are the most successful in your chosen field. Read 
what they write. Don’t hesitate to correspond with them or go 
to see them and ask their help. 

Take careful notes on everything you learn, from the written 
word or from people firsthand. Use and practice over and over 
again the best that you learn. 


‘£ 
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Some people develop their abilities along more than one line. 

Twenty-one-year-old Miss Rita Lynne Goetz decided, when 
she was studying to be a teacher, that she was also interested 
in the entertainment field. 

While acting as a student-teacher at P.s. 90 in the Bronx, 
New York City, she produced original plays and wrote songs 
and skits for her pupils. These proved so popular that when 
she took a regular teaching job at P.s. 66, her programs were 
presented before the entire student body. 

She then presented some songs and radio scripts to one of the 
New York radio stations; now she teaches school from Mon- 
days through Fridays, and after school and on week ends she 
Writes scripts and acts in her own radio program for children. 

W. Jerome Peterson studied engineering and took a job with 
Curtiss-Wright at Caldwell, New Jersey. But when he was 
married and the first baby arrived, he got interested in making 
the job of baby feeding a little easier. He invented a baby 
owl turned to a right angle, 


Spoon with a new twist—with the b 
he mouth when baby 


So that the spoon automatically goes to t 


grabs the handle. 
He patented his idea, had the spoon manufactured by the 


Craig-Merrill Company, and it has grown into a lucrative busi- 
ness for Peterson, who still holds down his full-time job with 


Curtiss-Wright. 
Some people 
lines. 


One young ma: 
law as applied to juvenile cases. 
A young woman who studied journalism is now an advertis- 


ing copy-writer. 
Charles Crouch, 


develop their abilities along highly specialized 


n who studied law now specializes in criminal 


president of Childs Restaurants, has been 
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interested in the specialized job of selling food to the public 
ever since he was a soda jerk in his teens. 

He went to work for the Piggly-Wiggly self-service grocery 
stores, When the founder went broke, enterprising Mr. Crouch, 
with some friends, bought six of the stores on the West Coast 
and expanded them into the Lucky chain of stores, He sold out 
in 1947 and became executive vice-president and then president 
of Childs. 

Miss Beatrice Rosenberg first took a job selling hats at 
Macy's. She became a department head, then a merchandise 
counselor, then a merchandise administrator, Recently, she shat- 
tered a ninety-two-year precedent by becoming Macy’s New 
York first woman vice-president. Her advice to women seeking 
executive positions is to “get along with the men.” 

Some people develop their abilities along broader lines, in 
preparation for an executive or an administrative post. 

Miss Mary C. Haggerty, who as chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the American Institute of Banking is responsible 
for coordinating and directing an active educational and social 
program for women of member banks, went out for a variety of 
experience when she entered the banking business. She has been 
a bank auditor, a personnel job analyst, and a trust adminis- 
trator at the Irving Trust Company in New York. 


Ralph J. Cordiner, who succeeded Charles E. Wilson as pres- 
ident of General Electric Company, has served as manager of 
five different departments during his twenty-four years with 
that company. 

But whether you combine more than one interest, narrow 
your interest to some specialized line, or broaden your interests 
to encompass the various phases of some general field, the im- 


portant thing is to find out from leaders in your field what 
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abilities are most desired in the post you seek, and then proceed 
to improve your abilities along these lines. 

And just in case you're thinking that your chance of going 
as far as some of these people is small, let me remind you that 
none of them gained the heights all at once. They charted their 
Course one step at a time. They simply had a plan and followed 
it, 

The more I talk with men and women who have gained 
positions of leadership in various fields, the more I’m impressed 
all over again with the simple truth expressed in the Introduc- 
tion to this book—successful people do not blunder into 


achievement; they plan it. 


KEEP IMPROVING YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 

Year in and year out, you can continue to improve your 
human relations in three ways: 

1. Once a year, list the names of old friends and sponsors 
and new people you would like to cultivate. 

2. Alongside each name, note what mental level you are on 
With that person, and practice the rules set forth in the preced- 


ing chapter in an attempt to step up your relations with him. 

3. Set up a program for extending your contacts during the 
coming year. 

Take plenty of time to figure out ways in which you can 
serve each person on your list. You might invite him to your 
home, remember his birthday, send him a newspaper clipping 
or a magazine article or even a book that you know will interest 
him, send him a Christmas card with a personal message on it, 
or express your thanks, either in writing or personally, for 
something that he has done to help you. It’s surprising how 
many so-called intelligent people neglect to say “Thank you.” 

And don’t be afraid to ask people to do things for you. One 
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of the highest compliments you can pay anyone on your list is 
to ask him for counsel. 

When you get out on a job, you probably will be able to 
make strategic use of your lunch hour—not only in keeping up 
contacts with old friends and sponsors but also in building new 
contacts with potential sponsors. 

However, unless you plan in advance to spend a certain 
number of luncheons a week or a month in this way, you prob- 
ably won’t do much of it. You'll do as most other people do— 
just wait until lunch time rolls around and then eat with the 
person who sits-at the next desk. 

In all your relations with others, it will be a lot easier for 
you to assume a genuine service attitude if you are doing what 
you really want to do. 

Just look around and you'll find that those who are doing 
what they want to do are full of human service; those who are 
not doing what they want to do are usually tough to get along 
with. 

In fact, if we ever get all the peoples of the world doing 
what they want to do, we'll have a world full of people who, 
in the process, will become engaged in some form of human 
service. 

But getting back to your annual checkup, there are three 
chronological objectives that you should be thoroughly aware 
of in relation to the three main periods of your life. 


LIFE OBJECTIVE NO. 1 

During your first few years out of school, your primary and 
immediate objective in your chosen field should be to build a 
salable background. How much money you make during this 
period is not nearly so important as whether you are gaining 
salable education and experience. 
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While it is true that the general reputation of the schools 
you have attended, the degrees you hold, and the companies 
you have worked for, have much to do with the salability of 
your background, yet it is important to realize that this is not 
enough. 

You can’t build a salable background in any field by just 
taking a job and following directions and being a punctual and 
faithful and hard-working employee. You've got to do some- 
thing unusual to get favorable attention. And one of the sim- 
recognition and advancement in 


plest ways for anyone to gain 
for being a person who has 


eny job is to develop a reputation 
‘good ideas.” 

It’s simpler than you think! The world is full of good ideas. 
Some people, of course, are always popping up with them. But 
even the most unimaginative person gets & good idea once in 
a while for doing something or other in a better way. 

Whether you get good ideas or not depends entirely on your 
attitude toward problems. 

No matter where you 80, Y 
divide themselves into two main groups: 

1. Those who, when confronted with a problem, immediately 
run to the boss with it. 

2. Those who look upon a 
solved and who go ahead and solve it. 

Those in the second group get a lot of good ideas; those in 
the first group do not. 

I know a production director who's one of the best in the 
business. He’s been 4 problem-solver for a long time. Soon after 
he went to work for his present company, his boss called his 
attention to a swinging door that separated two drafting rooms. 
The door was broken and he was told to get a carpenter to fix 


ou find that men and women 


problem as something to be 


tt 
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He surprised everyone around the place by suggesting that 
the door be removed. There was no good reason for having a 
door there, so it was taken down. It's just that no one had ever 
thought of such a thing before. 

Starting with little problems like that, he gradually tackled 
bigger problems and solved them. On his first job on the factory 
floor, he made suggestions that simplified the operation of a 
labeling machine. Later, he made suggestions that broke two 
bottlenecks on a production line. He's been solving problems 
ever since, I guess that’s the reason he’s the factory boss today. 

One young lady who worked in the research department of 
an advertising agency began studying market research at night 
and started to ask her friends about the various women’s prod- 
ucts which were handled by her agency—whether they used any 
of these products and what they thought of them. Then she 
began passing on suggestions for the improvement of the prod- 
ucts. Within two years, she received a substantial increase in 
salary when the agency research director put her in charge of a 
field research group which questioned women about product 
likes and dislikes. Her work came to the attention of a leading 
women’s magazine. They made her an offer. Now she has 
worked her way up to the job of fashion editor of this maga- 
zine. 

Any job can be made more interesting if you seek ways to 
improve upon what you're doing. No matter where you work, 
you'll get a lot of good ideas if you'll: 

1. Start with little everyday problems. When something goes 
wrong on the job, see if you can figure out what to do about it. 

2. Get into the habit of going to the boss with your sug- 
gested solution to a problem, instead of just dumping the 
problem into his lap. 
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_ 3. If your solution is no good, find out what's wrong with 
it, so you can do better the next time. 

Anyone who gets enough practice solving the little problems 
will, sooner or later, be able to solve the big ones. Big ideas are 
usually a lot of little ideas rolled into one. 

But when you decide to tackle a big problem, don’t accept 
the first idea that happens to pop into your mind. Don’t jump 
to any fast conclusions. And don’t forget to keep your ideas to 
yourself until they are fully developed. 

Observe, first hand, all the conditions surrounding your 
problem, Be sure to put your finger on the real problem, Keep 
trying out different solutions to your problems. And then sub- 
mit the solution that works best. After all, these are the four 
steps in straight thinking. Recognize them? 

I know of no business, art, trade, or profession that isn’t 
hungry for young men and women who can face a problem, 
think it through, and come up with a workable solution. 

In fact, any time you contribute an idea which you think will 
save money or make money for your employer, you demon- 
strate that you are interested in figuring out better ways of 
doing things and that you are thinking about the future growth 
and development of your company. That’s the kind of person 
king for. That’s the kind of person who 


any company is loo 
hen promotion time comes around. 


lands the promotion W 
That’s the kind of person you can be. 

Any executive will tell you that most of his people just go 
through the motions of doing a job. They do what they have 
to and no more. Even if a good idea does occur to them, they 
don’t bother to do anything about it. Whenever a problem 
arises, they just sit back and let somebody else solve it. 

Whenever you see a person who does a good job, who as- 


sumes 2 problem-solving attitude toward that job and con- 
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stantly thinks of better ways of doing it, who passes on the 
fruits of his thinking to his boss, you can bet your bottom dollar 
that that person will forge ahead. 


LIFE OBJECTIVE NO. 2 


After you are out of school for a few years, and have a 
chance to explore your field further and find out from first- 
hand experience what you like and what you don't like, you'll 
be ready to begin to think in terms of life objective No, 2— 
exactly what kind of job you are aiming at for your peak earn- 
ing years. And the kind of ideas you get while you are building 
a salable background will help you to determine the role in 
which you plan to cash in on your salable background. 

For most people, the peak earning years come approximately 
between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. You may, of 
course, be able to build a good, solid, salable background be- 
fore you're thirty-five, and move into peak earnings. 

How much money you make during your peak earning years 
is important, for, if you marry and raise a family, your financial 
requirements will be at their height during this period. Further- 
more, this is the time when you should accumulate some finan- 
cial reserves for the later years of your life, If a person fails to 
cash in on what he knows during this period, he probably never 
will. Therefore, you should have a pretty specific idea of how 
much money you want to be earning during this period and how 
much you want to save. 

For example, Charlie Harmon decided when he was twenty- 
six that by the time he was thirty-five he wanted to be an adver- 
tising manager in a large national organization, In order to get 
the required experience, Charlie deliberately planned to spend 
three years selling printing, three years with an advertising 
agency, and three years selling national advertising space in a 
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good national magazine. He also planned to see to it that his 
mecome would reach the $10,000 mark at thirty-five. With this 
specific plan and schedule in mind, Charlie proceeded to build 
contacts and friendships with potential sponsors. 

‘ After selling printing for a little over two years, he got a 
job in the production department of an advertising agency that 
he had been calling on. After three years on this job, he got a 
job selling magazine space and, at thirty-four, he did such an 
outstanding job in servicing a large Midwestern advertiser for 
the magazine he was selling, that this advertiser asked him to 
come in as advertising manager at $10,500 to start. He’s been 
going strong ever since. 

Glenn Thomas, a young accoun 
turer, decided when he was twenty-nine t 
the job of assistant general manager in a good textile company 
by the time he was thirty-five, and he wanted an income of at 
least $8500. To get the required experience, he planned to 
Spend three years in a textile mill and three years selling tex- 
tiles. This he did. At thirty-six, he was making $11,000 a year 
as a textile salesman, and when an unexpected break came 
along, he moved right into the assistant general manager's job 
with a small textile company at $12,000. 


tant for a textile manufac- 
hat he would shoot for 


LIFE OBJECTIVE NO. 3 

Avocationally, during your peak earning years, your most 
important job is to define life objective No. 3—what you plan 
to do after the age of fifty-five. 

Beyond fifty-five, control is the key word. In this period of 
your life, you should be engaged in some kind of a business 
or activity which you own lock, stock, and barrel, and over 
which you exercise complete control so that no one can fire you. 

Some succeed in reaching this objective before they are fifty- 
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five, and that's fine. But the age of fifty-five should be looked 
upon as the latest target date. 

When you prepare, in advance, for the years beyond fifty- 
five, you guard against the common fears which plague most 
people between the ages of forty-five and fifty-five. 

No matter how successful a person may be during the peak 
earning years, if he’s working for someone else there comes the 
gradual realization that sooner or later he will be considered 
too old for his present job and will be replaced by someone 
younger, 

Retirement with a comfortable income used to be commonly 
accepted as the foolproof answer to this haunting fear. But the 
old-fashioned idea that a man should make enough money 
during his peak earning years to retire and do nothing for the 
rest of his life no longer makes sense. 

In the first place, with the present income tax rate, it is vir- 
tually impossible for anyone to put aside enough of his earnings 
to be able to retire at a reasonable age and continue to enjoy the 
standard of living to which he has become accustomed. You 
used to be able to do this some years ago, but as one executive 
put it, “I’m in the big money now, but I got into big money too 
late.” 

In the second place, the whole idea of retirement is psycho- 
logically unsound. Whenever any man gets full possession of 
his time, with nothing to do in it, he usually winds up playing 
too much, or drinking too much, or smoking too much, or loaf- 
ing too much, or boring everyone, repeating all the wonderful 
things he used to do in the good old days. 

He may take a trip around the world, but he cannot escape 
from himself. And even travel without any purpose soon gets 
pretty tiresome. He misses the prestige which accompanies an 
important position. 
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Actually, the time to retire is never. When you are your own 
boss, you can spend as many hours on the job as you wish, as 
you grow older—depending on how you feel—and you can take 
a day or a month off whenever you please. But you can never 
retire and do nothing, or just play. You won't enjoy it. You'll 
die before your time. 

In our career consultations, I find an alarming increase in 
problem cases among men over fifty-five years of age who 
suddenly lose their jobs and find considerable difficulty in trying 


to get relocated. 

There is no real excuse for this unhappy situation. 

After all, life is predictable. Every one of us knows that, 
because of the blessings of medical science and the great ad- 
vances that have been made in the improvement of our diet, 
we have a better chance of living far beyond fifty-five, and even 
well beyond sixty-five, than our ancestors had. 

Yet most people fail, in their prime, to look forward to the 
later years and to make adequate preparation so that they antici- 


pate these years with pleasure instead of dread. 
We have found only one satisfactory solution to this prob- 


lem, 
In order to continue to enjoy both the income and the prestige 


associated with an important position, the successful person 


must either: ; F 
1. Plan to achieve control over his present job so that no one 


can fire him in his later years, OF l e 
2. Devote part of his spare time, during his prime, to a 
ional activity, which promises to flower 


search for some avocati tivity 
into a vocational activity lnteé Gat Life over wiid he can exer: 
cise complete control. . 

The second solution, of course, is the one available to most 


people. A careful study of our case histories reveals that any 
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person’s chances of finding a ‘satisfactory activity of his own 
are immeasurably improved when he takes into account the 
following points: 

1. It is best to select a business or activity in which you can 
use the abilities you have developed during your peak earning 
years. For example, there are few cases in which a “city feller” 
made good as a farmer later in life. Most successful cases are 


those where the person selected some activity he already knew 
a lot about. 


2. Select a business or activity that you can get excited about 
—one that you believe in, one that satisfies your basic desires 
to perform a service or to do something worth while. If you 
can make a “cause” or even a “religion” out of your business, 
so much the better. 

3. Select a business or activity that puts you into everyday 
relations with the kind of people you enjoy. This human rela- 
tions factor is tremendously important. 

4. Select a business or activity in which age and experience 
are definite assets rather than handicaps. 

5. Select a business or activity which lends itself to small- 
scale operations—one that you can continue to direct with ease 
as long as you live. A “big” business is likely to become so 
complicated and burdensome that you may lose the essential 
control which is a primary requisite. 

Here are a few cases chosen at random from our files, They 
are among hundreds of instances in which successful men and 
women have found out, during their peak earning years, what 
kind of business or activity they could go into after fifty-five 
and control as long as they live. 
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From 37 to 55 


Vocation: Now serves as man- 
aging editor of daily newspaper. 
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Beyond 55 
Vocation: Own and edit small- 
town newspaper. 


Avocation: Study small-town 
newspaper properties and how to 
run them. 


CASE NO. 2 


From 36 to 55 
Vocation: Now serves as fashion 
editor for women’s magazine. 


Avocation: Local politics. 


Beyond 55 


Vocation: Write magazine at- 
ticles and children’s books. 


Avocation: Write children’s 
stories as hobby during spare 
time, 


CASE NO. 3 


From 42 to 58 
Vocation + Now serves as produc- 
tion director of large manufac- 
turing business. 


Avocation: Study the piano. 


Beyond 58 
Vocation: Owner of fly-swatter 
factory. 


Avocation: Study small-factory 
Operation and save enough money 
for small factory site. 
CASE NO. 4 

From 38 to 55 


Vocation: Now serves 4s 
ager of large hotel. 


man- 


Avocation: Experiment with 


“new product” ideas. 


Beyond 55 
Vocation: Own and operate 


motel. 


Avocation: Study likely motel 
properties, designs, and opera- 
tions, and save enough for down 


payment. 


Avocation: Woodworking. 
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Men and women like these who intelligently prepare for the 
later years not only do a better job during their “peak earning 
years.” They lose all fear of “growing old on the job.” And 
they have the satisfaction and the assurance of having a real 
reason for existence and a real vision for the future later in life. 

Here is a summary statement of what your primary objectives 
should be in relation to the three main periods of your life: 


UP TO AGE 35 


Objective No. 1 
Your main vocational 
objective during this 
period is to build a 
salable background. 
How much money 
you make is not so 
important as what 
you are doing, 
whom you are work- 
ing with, and whether 
you are acquiring 
cashable experience. 


FROM 35 TO 55 


Objective No. 2 
Your main voca- 
tional objective be- 
tween 35 and 55 is 
to cash in on your 
salable experience. 
These are your peak 
earning years, and 
how much money 
you make IS impor- 
tant. 


BEYOND 55 


Objective No. 3 
Your main objective 
beyond 55 is to set 
up your own busi- 
ness which you own 
lock, stock, and bar- 
rel, and over which 
you exercise complete 
control so that no 
one can fire you. 


In your spare time, 
your main objective 
during this period is 
to build strong spon- 
sorship in your social 
and business rela- 
tions and to improve 
your job abilities 
through part-time 
study or reading pro- 
grams. 


Avocationally, dur- 
ing these peak 
earning years, you 
should search for 
some interesting ac- 
tivity that will de- 
velop into your own 
business after 55. 


Even in this final 
stage of your life, 
you need some active 


avocational interest 
just to keep you from 
going stale. 
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And don't forget to make a date with yourself on some 
specific day once a year, say your birthday or New Year's Day, 
so that you can give yourself an annual checkup. Year in and 
year out, you can continue to use the principles found in this 
book as you chart your course to success and as you progress, 
one step at a time, toward your ultimate goals. 


CHAPTER 10 
TOOS 


BROADER APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 
FOUND IN THIS BOOK 


Now that you have become thoroughly acquainted with the 
twelve rules for straight thinking and the law of intelligent 
action, and have seen how these principles can be applied to 
the problems of life planning, this final chapter will give you 
a brief sketch of some of the broader applications of these 
fundamental principles. 


BROADER APPLICATION OF THE TWELVE RULES FOR 
STRAIGHT THINKING 


When we consider that educators have agreed for so many 
years that one of the primary purposes of higher education is 
to teach the student how to think for himself,.it is difficult to 
understand why every college and university in the nation does 
not have at least one required course of study devoted to this 
specific purpose. 

The common answer given by so many educators is that “we 
are already doing this in connection with a/? of our courses of 
study.” And while it is true that our more able teachers do 
much to encourage the student to think, there is still much to 
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be done in teaching students bow to think instead of what to 
think 

It should be recognized, of course, that some college students 
do take separate courses of study in logic. But as long as we are 


confronted with the overwhelming evidence that students are 
ading colleges and universities 


the question “What is orderly 
t?” we must continue to believe 


that students are vot being taught as much as they should about 
how to think—they are not being taught any understandable, 
orderly thinking process which they can consciously use in try- 
ing to solve any specific problem they may encounter now Or 
later in life. 

The main reason for suggesting a separate course of study in 
orderly thinking is the same reason why we now have a sep- 
arate course of study in arithmetic. Once a student is given a 
basic course in arithmetic, he then knows how to add or sub- 
tract or multiply any kind of subject matter. If he were given a 
separate course in the basic rules for straight thinking, together 
with plenty of practice in the application of these rules to a 
wide variety of everyday common familiar problems, he would 
soon know how to think in an orderly fashion on any subject 
he might encounter later on. And in due time, there would be 
a common agreement among teachers and students alike on the 
scientific principles to be followed in attacking any problem in 
business, Or economics, Of government, or in any other course 


of study. 


being graduated from our le 
without being able to answer 
thinking and how do you do i 


THE BROADER APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF 
INTELLIGENT ACTION 
The history of whatever progress man has made to date is a 


“Teaching How To Think ‘ . 
1 _ Punke, 7 ink Without Teach 
anes ew York, School and Society, August 2, 1952, ey What To 
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Story of his adaptation to the laws of his environment. ~a 
who abide by these laws usually grow and prosper; those who 
fail to do so are likely to have an unhappy time of it. i 
When man lived in small family or tribal groups, his main 
problem was to adapt himself to his physical environment—to 
Secure food, shelter, and clothing. Primary emphasis was on 
the development of his physical abilities to hunt, to fish, i 
farm, to build shelters, to make clothing, and to protect himse 
from the elements and his natural enemies, But now we per 
discovered many of the laws which govern our physical an 


trolling ou 
we have multi 


place. We can no longer safely confine ourselves to the solution 
of the proble 


Now our mai 


, this will civilize the nature 
of our desires, To our ambitions for mere material success, en 
will begin to add ambitions for human service and Spiritue: 
achievement, Finally, our desires to serve each other will even 
supersede our primitive material desires, In all this derelop : 
ment we will simply be following the law of intelligent os 
Individuals and nations who fail to solve the growing pro 
lems of their human environment—those who fail to develop 
a service attitude toward others—will surely be destroy ed. be- 
Cause they wil] destroy themselves. And those who continue to 
confine their desires to selfish and greedy material ambitions, 
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those who fail to develop in human service and spiritual 
achievement, will surely die. It is the law. 

Whether we recognize or accept the fundamental laws of our 
environment does not affect the operation of these laws in the 
least. No house will stand unless it is built in accordance with 
the physical laws which govern a sound structure, and no per- 
son or group of persons can hope to achieve full growth unless 
they consciously or unconsciously abide by the law of intelli- 
gent action. 

That is why it is so important for us to teach this law to 
Others so that they will at first understand, then accept, and 
finally believe in the law and use it for their own good. 

In most of our educational effort so far, it is apparent that a 
disproportionate amount of attention has been given to the 


development of abilities, while the development of civilized 
desires and capacity in human relations has been largely over- 
looked, 

One thing is certain. The 


enough. We already possess 


training of abilities is no longer 
the scientific ability to create and 
to make all kinds of tools, instruments, machines, gases, germs, 
other ingenious products. Whether these 
fruits of science are used to build or to destroy, whether man 
shall use his abilities to enlighten the world or to plunge it into 
darkness, depends entirely upon the desires of man and his 
willingness to serve others. If man destroys himself with his 
own creations, we can hardly credit him with having acted 
intelligently. S 

In the long 2, the fate of our nation and the world in 
general will not be decided in the laboratory or in the factory. 
It will be decided in the minds and hearts of men. 

As Bertrand Russell ? points out, “If a scientific civilization 


2 Bertrand Rus 
Inc., 1931. 
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is to be a good civilization, it is necessary that increase in 
knowledge should be accompanied by increase in wisdom. I 
mean by wisdom, a tight conception of the ends of life, This is 
something which science in itself does not provide. Increase of 
Science by itself, therefore, is not enough to guarantee any 
genuine progress, though it provides one of the ingredients 
which progress requires,” 

And as Albert Einstein ® recently wrote, “What hopes and 
fears does the Scientific method imply for mankind? .. . 
Whatever this tool in the hand of man will produce, depends 
entirely on the-nature of the goals alive in this mankind.” 

‘What desires reside in the minds and hearts of men depend 
largely on the seeds which education sows there. 

If we wish to civilize the behavior of an individual, a group, 
Of a nation, we must get at the heart of the problem, We must 
release the mainsprings of human motivation. We must civilize 
their desires and ambitions and we must inspire them to human 
service, We must make each person feel that he really counts, 
that his life is important, that his desires are important. We 
must show him by example that the desire to make some con- 
tribution, however humble, to the world we live in is the most 
stimulating and lasting desire which anyone can possibly har- 
bor. We must give him Positive proof that human service pro- 
vides the &reatest personal satisfaction which life can hold, and 
that anyone who is not engaged in some form of human service 
never has a chance to find out what life is all about. 

Right now, there are some individuals, of course, who are 
able to see beyond their own selfish and short-sighted interests 
in the home; some employees who are willing to serve a busi- 
ness as a whole; some business executives and union leaders 


3 Albert Einstein, Ouz of My Later Years. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1952. 
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who appreciate the problems of management and labor and 
who understand the obligations of both to the general public; 
some citizens who can look beyond the horizons of their own 
community or state and act for the general good of their nation; 
and there are some men and women, in every nation in the 
world, who have enough breadth of vision to be able to see 
that they cannot be secure as long as the people in other nations 
suffer with poverty, disease, and miserable living standards, 
and that their own welfare is intimately and directly dependent 
upon the general welfare of all the nations of the world. 

But we need more of such people. And one of the greatest 
challenges that education faces today throughout the world is 


to train more people to measure up to such standards. 
I am unable to rid myself of the deep-rooted conviction that 
rade school, to teach everyone the 


Jations—just as we teach reading, 
profound effect 


if we were to begin, even in g 
simple principles of human re! 
writing, and arithmetic—it would soon have a 
on the world we live in. 

For since nations, races, creeds, and groups of any kind are 
merely collections of individuals, it necessarily follows that as 
individuals all over the world become more civilized in their 
everyday relations with others they will become more civilized 
in their larger mass relations. 

We might as well recognize, for our own good, that there 
are unchanging and everlasting laws which govern human be- 
havior just as there are immutable laws which govern the char- 
acter of all material things. The sooner we realize that we 
cannot violate any of these human laws without suffering, any 
more than we can defy the law of gravity without getting hurt, 
the sooner we will begin to exercise the same care in the solu- 
tion of human problems as we have in the solution of material 
problems, to reduce “man’s inhumanity to man,” and to enjoy 
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more of the rewards of successful human relations in our work, 
in our home, in our community, in our nation, and in all our 
international relations, 

And man is capable of all this, In spite of his shortcomings, 
man has a lot to recommend him. He has proved over and over 
again that he has a brain capable of reason when his survival 
is threatened or when his desires to improve himself are stim- 
ulated. And man has proved over and over again that he has a 
heart with certain spiritual qualities that can inspire him to 
magnificent expressions of self-sacrifice and human service. 

It's going to take a lot of patient teaching in our classrooms 
and in our homes and in the places where we work, but as soon 
as man is shown, by simple example, that it really pays in ma- 
terial rewards and in spiritual satisfaction to abide by the laws 
of human nature, he'll make fewer mistakes, lose much of his 
short-sightedness, and become more interested in serving others. 

That is why I wish that the law of intelligent action, as a 
whole, could be taught in many lands all over the globe. For 
until the vast majority of the people in every country on the 
face of the earth somehow acts in accordance with -the basic 


principles of the law, we have little chance for real interna- 
tional peace. 
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WHAT IS THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR STRAIGHT THINKING? 


books have written asking 
Straight Thinking?” that I 
and parcel of this 


S5 MANY readers of my previous 
What is the National Institute for 
am making the answer to this question part 
A book. 
The Institute offers counsel on business problems, career 
problems) and problems in the field of general education. 
ions, the Institute has been called 


In its business consultati 
upon to guide the organization of new business enterprises, 
and to solve a wide variety of personnel, marketing, produc- 


tion, and organization problems for many of the largest manu- 
facturers and industries in the United States. 

In its career work, the Institute offers a private consultation 
program on careet planning at the adult level, the college level, 


and the high school level. Career counseling involves problems 
that are so personal and confidential that today the work of 
the Institute consists of individual consultations, rather than 
formal class work. Over @ period of years, the Institute has 
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developed a series of practical career tests which reveal a pets 
son’s basic abilities and, even more important, his personal like 
and dislike patterns, His basic strengths and weaknesses are 
measured in relation to his abilities, his desires, and his human 
relations. High-school and college students are counseled on 
their immediate educational programs, as well as their longer- 
range objectives. Adults are counseled on (1) the building of 
a salable background; (2) the development of personal ae 
sorship among potential buyers of their services; (3) the im- 
provement of abilities, desires, and human relations; (4) the 
actual sale of personal services at the right price; and (5) the 
avocational search for some interest that promises to develop 
into one’s own business beyond the age of fifty-five. 

In the field of general education, the Institute is willing to 
undertake the task of collaborating with high schools, colleges, 
and universities in the development and installation of courses 
of study on the following subjects: 

1. The Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking 

2. The Law of Intelligent Action 

3. The Principles of Successful Human Relations 

4. Life Planning 

5. Business Planning 

The Institute work enjoys the Sponsorship of many leading 
executives and educators, and my books are now used in high 
schools, colleges, and universities as reference books and texts. 

The Institute work has been featured on all leading radio 
networks and the NBC television network; and the National 
Broadcasting Company has granted the Institute requested time 
for its “American Family Forum” round-table discussions, 

The work of the Institute has been featured in many leading 
national magazines, such as Fortune, Time, Reader's Digest, 
Look, The American Magazine, Coronet, Pageant, The Amer- 
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ican Weekly, The American Legion Magazine, Par úi / e 
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azine, American Business, Your Life, and The Nat 


Parent-Teacher. oe , 
From time to time, the Institute holds special educati : 
events to which members are permitted to invite their friends. 
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Life Planning for 
College Students 


BY WILLIAM J. REILLY 


In this volume Dr. Reilly provides the 
college student with a self- study manual 
that not only will aid him in working 
toward a wise choice of career but will 
show him how to plan scientifically 
toward the achievement of his life goals. 

Dr. Reilly is well equipped for the 
task. As the Director of the National 
Institute for Straight Thinking, he is an 
experienced counselor on career prob- 
lems, business problems, and problems 
in the field of general education. He has 
been on the research staffs of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Texas. 
He has also been retained as a consultant 
by many of the largest manufacturers 
and industries in the United States. And 
he is the author of over a dozen books 
on business and career planning. It is not 
without reason that the Industrial Rela- 
tions Letter has described him as “one 
of the very few men who have made a 
success of counseling others. . . . To know 
Reilly P a formula for 
personal advancement that you just do 


is to catch on to 
not forget.” 
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‘Principles and Practice in Business, in the Home, and in Government 


Bere Dr: Reilly discusses i in basic terms the attitudes that can make your u 
elations with others more pleasant and more productive. He defines the | 
four. Jevels on’ which all human relations occur, then shows how the prin- | 

ciples of persuasion can be used to open closed minds, win the confidence — 
of others; and inspire their belief arid action. The book is filled with concrete 
vexamples of typical problems in human relations, and their solutions. $2.50 
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Reilly's Law: of Intelligent Action Shows | were it is within a person that 
letermines whether! or not he is successful i in solving the problems of any 
iyen job. Already acclaimed as “the most smportant law of our environ- 
ment, it is” indispensable to all executives in the selection, training an 
development of mea. “Any business manager who is interested in oa 
training the right kind of manpower, to run his business should rea 
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ej THE TWELVE RULES FOR STRAIGHT. THINKING 
Applic rd 10. Business and Personal Problems’ 

elve ' simple rules £ for straight thinking - show, you how to make up 
“mind and be right. T hese rules can be used to solve a wide variety, of 
S, „educational, personal nd social problems. They show you how to 
d the ath | of the one-track mind, how to separate facts from opinions, 
a your facts, get a grip on your real. eb iak see all sides of a ques- 

L what is” $ important and what isn’t, set up a- balente sheet on an 
nt “problem and select the best solutions. x i SAF $2. a 
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